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N° preliminary remarks on the peculiar character of Mr. 
Scott’s poetry can now be deemed necessary, as an in- 
troduction of any new performance of that author to the ac- 
quaintance of our readers. We have again and again described 
the cast of posts to which he belongs ; or, rather, of which he 
may be considered as the father and the sovereign. We hasten, 
therefore, to illustrate, by another eminent example, the origi- 
nality of his genius, in the invention and management of a story; 
in the power of producing picturesque incidents and situa- 
tions ; in the forcible and just delineation of character ; and 
in the (cccasionally) judicious use of his antiquarian knowlege, 
for the purpase of imparting life, reality, and exactness to his 
scene. We must also add the totally new effect which he has 
given to a measure that had previously been dedicated to a 
humbler department of poetry, but which he has frequently 
shewn to be capable of vigorous and dignified expression. 


« The seene of this poem (he tells us) is laid at Rokeby, near Greta. 
Bridge, in Yorkshire, and shifts to the adjacent fortress of Barnard- 
Castle, and to other places in that vicinity. 

‘ The time occupied by the action is a space of five days, three of 
which are supposed to elapse between the end of the fifth and begins 
ning of the sixth canto. 

‘The date of the suppesed events is immediately subsequent to 
the great battle of Marston-Moor, 3d July, 1644. This period of 
public:confusion has been chosen, without any purpose of combin- 
ing the fable with the military or political events of the civil war, 
but only as affording a degree of probability to the fictitious nar- 
rative now presented to the public.’ 


We propose to offer a free and full analysis of the story, 
interspersed with remarks, and quotations of striking passages: 
chiefly selecting those which are explanatory of the plot and 
illustrative of the characters; and avoiding, as far as we can, for 
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the sake of our limits, all the descriptions of scenery. Greatly 
as Mr. Scott succeeds in these delineations, his excellencfes are 
so numerous that he can afford to spare them, in order to make 
way for higher attempts in composition. 

During the civil wars in the days of our first Charles, the 
moon, on a windy night in summer, is supposed to be shining 
through the clouds over Barnard-Castle, in the County of Dur- 
ham, where Oswald is sleeping; and where he exhibits in his 
countenance the various effects of a guilty dream, resembling 
the changes of light and shade in the moon above. 


‘ He woke, and feared again to close 
His eye-lids in such dire repose ; 
He woke, — to watch the lamp, and tell 
From hour to hour the castle-bell, 
Or listen to the owlet’s cry, 
Or the sad breeze that whistles by, 
Or catch, by fits, the tuneless rhyme 
With which the warder cheats the time, 
And envying think, how, when the sun 
Bids the poor soldier’s watch be done, 
Couch’d on his straw, and fancy-free, 
He sleeps like careless infancy.’ 


The four concluding lines call to our recollection the cele- 
brated speech in Henry the Fourth, 


‘© How many thousands of my poorest subjects 
*¢ Are at this hour asleep !”’ &c. &c. 


and several other common-places: but the above will bear 
the comparison. A distant tread is now heard by Oswald ; 
long before any human ear, ‘ unsharpen’d’ by anxiety, could 
have caught it; which curious and natural effect of a state 
of alarm is illu-trated in the notes by a parallel passage from Miss 
Baillie’s play of De Montfort. A stranger is then introduced *, 
of gigantic size, and mysterious appearance, who devours the 
meal placed before him by Oswald’s orders, with much ap- 
petite and little ceremony. Oswald is anxious to interrogate him 
on some matter of moment, but he follows the bent of his own 


humour, and heeds not his host : 


‘ Much in the stranger’s mien appears, 
To justify suspicious fears. 
On his dark face a scorching clime, 
And toil, had done the work of time, 


— 





* An oversight appears in this part of tlie delineation ; Oswald ° 


being made to direct the servant to ¢rim the fire, in his chamber, 
when the time is the middle of summer. 
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Roughened the brow, the temples bared, 
And sable hairs with silver shared, 

Yet left — what age alone could tame — 
The lip of pride, the eye of flame, 

The full-drawn lip that upward curled, 
The eye, that seemed to scorn the world, 
That lip had terror never blanched ; 
Ne’er in that eye had tear-drop quenched 
The flash severe of swarthy glow, 

That mocked at pain, and knew not woe ; 
Inured to danger’s direst form, 

Tornade and earthquake, food and storm, 
Death had he seen by sudden hlow, 

By wasting plague, by tortures slow, 

By mine or breach, by steel or ball, 
Knew all his shapes, and scorned them all. 


« But yet, though Bertram’s hardened look, 
Unmoved, could blood and danger brook, 
Still worse than apathy had place 
On his swart brow and callous face ; 

For evil passions, cherished long, 

Had ploughed them with impressions strong. 
All that gives gloss to sin, all gay 

Light folly, past with youth away, 

But rooted stood, in manhood’s hour, 
The weeds of vice without their flower. 
And yet the soil in which they grew, 
Had it been tamed when life was new, 
Had depth and vigour to bring forth 
The hardier fruits of virtuous worth. 
Not that, e’en then, his heart had known 
The gentler feelings’ kindly tone ; 

But lavish waste had been refined 

To bounty in bis chastened mind, 

And lust of gold, that waste to feed, 
Been lost in love of glory’s meed, 

And, frantic then no more, his pride 
Had ta’en fair virtue for its guide.’ 


Oswald in vain endeavours, by distant allusions to ¢ the 
rightful cause of the parliament,’ &c,, to draw the desired in- 
telligence from Bertram. At length, he begins : 


‘¢ Wouldst hear the tale? — On Marston heath 
Met, front to front, the ranks of death ; 
Flourished the trumpets fierce, and now 
Fired was each eye, and flushed each brow ; 

On either side loud clamours ring, 
«¢ God and the Cause ! — God and the King !” 
Right English all, they rushed to blows, 


With nought to win, and all to lose. 
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I could have laughed — but lacked the time — 
To see, in phrenesy sublime, 

How the fierce zealots fought and bled, 

For king or state, as humour led ; 

Some for a dream of public good, 

Some for church-tippet, gown, and hood, 
Draining their veins, in death to claim 

A patriot’s or a martyr’s name.’? — 


This reminds us of the powerful and gloomy sarcasm of 
Childe Harold, and is not the only passage in Rokeby in which 
we have found or fancied sucha similarity. Bertram proceeds 
to relate the supposed victory of Prince Rupert at Marston ; 
and Oswald Wycliffe, pretending sorrow at his news, but 
inquiring still farther respecting the chiefs who fell in the 
battle, receives a rebuke from Bertram which produces a mo- 
mentary burst of resentment on his own part, and the plain 
question whether Bertram has murdered his leader, Philip of 
Mortham, according to the compact between him and Wycliffe ? 
-—In reply, the buccaneer, (for such is Bertram,) with a strange 
mixture of ferocity and wild feeling, relates the rapid thoughts 
that passed through his mind as he observed Mortham ride 
along the ranks previously to the battle : 


«¢ As was his wont, ere battle glowed, 
Along the marshalled ranks he rode, 
And wore his vizor up the while. 
I saw his melancholy smile, 
When, full opposed in front, he knew 
Where Rokeby’s kindred banner flew. 
«© And thus,’’'he said, * will friends divide !?’— 
I heard, and thought how, side by side, 
We two had turned the battle’s tide, 
In many a well-debated fielc, 
Where Bertram’s breast was Philip’s shield. 
I thought on Darien’s desarts pale, 
Where death bestrides the evening gale, 
How o’er my friend my cloak I threw, 
And fenceless faced the deadly dew ; 
I thought on Quariana’s cliff, 
Where, rescued from our foundering skiff, 
Through the white breakers’ wrath I bore 
Exhausted Mortham to the shore ; 
And when his side an arrow found, 
I sucked the Indian’s venomed wound. 
These thoughts like torrents rushed along, 
‘To sweep away my purpose strong. 


«© Hearts are not flint, and flints are rent ; 
Flearts axe not steel, and stecl is bene® 


When 
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When Mortham bade me, as of yore, 
Be near him in the battle’s roar, 

I scarcely saw the spears laid low, 

I scarcely heard the trumpets blow ; 
Lost was the war in inward strife, 
Debating Mortham’s death or life.”? 


He goes on to tell, according to his own view of the case, how 
Mortham had become a dupe to the arts of fanatical priests, 
and ungenerously reproached him with the licentiousne:s of 
his life; how the Knight was gradually estranged from his 
old dependent and fellow-soldier; and how he, (Bertram,) 
being forced to quit his patron’s house, resolved at W ycliffe’s 
instigation to execute a bloody revenge on that patron for his 
imagined ingratitude and disdain. All this is skilfully insinu- 
ated or detailed, but is certainly not sufficient to lower, even 
to a tolerable degree of indignation against Bertram, the 
horror which the reader feels when the wretch. confesses that, 
in the middle of the confusion at Marston, he fired at his friend, 
—that Mortham and his horse fell,—and that 


‘ One dying look he upward cast 
Of wrath and anguish — twas his last.’ 


The assassin fled from the battle immediately, and had now 
arrived at Barnard-Castle to claim his reward. This recom- 
pence he rates at the price of all Mortham’s Indian gold and 
jewels, and demands guidance to the same from Wycliffe : 
who, for his own share of this guilty plunder, «is to inherit all 
the estates and English property of his kinsman. Forced to 
submit to this bold distribution, (which, Bertram wantonly 
alleges, is according to the statutes of the buccaneers,) Wycliffe, 
who fears to go in person to the depository of the treasure with 
Bertram, proposes to send his son with him ; and Bertram, after 
having offered fresh insults to his cowardly ‘employer, bids him 
forthwith dispatch Wilfrid on the errand : 


‘ Nought of his sire’s ungenerous part 
Polluted Wilfrid’s gentle heart : 
A heart, too soft from early life 
To hold with fortune needful strife. 
His sire, while yet a hardier race 
Of numerous sons were Wyclifle’s grace, 
On Wilfrid set contemptuous brand, 
For feeble heart and forceless hand ; 

3ut a fond mother’s care and joy 

We ere center’d in her sickly boy. 
No touch of childhood’s frolic mood 
Shewed the elastic spring of blood ; 
Hour after hour he Loved to pore 
On Shakspeare’s rich and varied lore, 
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But turned from martial scenes and light, 
From Falstaff’s feast and Percy’s fight, 
To ponder Jaques’ moral strain, 

And muse with Hamlet, wise in vain ; 
And weep himself to soft repose 

O’er gentle Desdemona’s woes. 


‘In youth, he sought not pleasures found 
By youth in horse, and hawk, and hound, 
But loved the quiet ioys that wake 
By lonely stream and silent lake ; 

In Deepdale’s solitude to lie, 

Where all is cliff, and copse, and sky ; 
To climb Catcastle’s dizzy peak, 

Or lone Pendragon’s mound to seek. 
Such was his wont; and there his dream 
Soared on some wild fantastic theme, 
Of faithful love, or ceaseless Spring, 
Till Contemplation’s wearied wing 

The enthusiast could no more sustain, 
And sad he sunk to earth again. 


* He loved —as many a lay can tell, 
Preserved in Stanmore’s lonely dell ; 
For his was minstrel’s skill, he caught 
The art unteachable, untaught ; 

He loved — his soul did nature frame 
For love, and fancy nursed the flame ; 
Vainly he loved — for seldom swain 
Of such soft mould is loved again ; 
Silent he loved — in every gaze 

Was passion, friendship in his phrase. 
So mused his life away — till died 
His brethren all, their father’s pride. 
Wilfrid is now the only heir 

Of all his stratagems and care, 

And destined, darkling, to pursue 
Ambition’s maze by Oswald’s clue.’ 


The gentle Wilfrid (who resembles Beattie’s Minstrel in some 
respects) had been commanded by his father to fall in love with 
and to pay his addresses to the fair ‘ Matilda, heir of Rokeby’s 
Knight,’ and niece to Philip of Mortham, by marriage of his 
sister (long since dead) with Richard of Rokeby. Nothing 
could be so pleasant as the first command, since Matilda was 
Wilfrid’s secret love: but nothing so difficult as the second, 
for this timid and despairing lover. 


‘ Yet all Matilda could, she gave 
In pity to her gentle slave ; 
Friendship, esteem, and fair regard, 
And praise, the poet’s best reward ! 


She 
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She read the tales his taste approved, 

And sung the lays he framed or loved ; 

Yet, loth to nurse the fatal flame 

Of hopeless love in friendship’s name, 

In kind caprice she oft withdrew 

The favouring glance to friendship due, 

Then grieved to see her victim’s pain 

And gave the dangerous smiles again.’ 
In such a state was Wilfrid, when the civil war broke out. The 
Knight of Rokeby joins the northern partizans of the King; 
Philip of Mortham attaches himself to the parliamentary forces 
under Fairfax ; and Wycliffe 


‘ —~— bound by many a train 
Of kindred art to wily Vane,’ 


seeks safety in Barnard-Castle, and holds it for the Commons, 

We must omit the farther description of Wilfrid’s secret 
rambles in the woods adjoming Rokeby, to gain an accidental 
meeting with Matilda; he being now reduced (by the family- 
quarrel) to the chance of catching a distant view of her person: 


‘?Tis something yet, if as she past 
Her shade is o’er the lattice cast. 
«© What is my life, my hope,”’ he said ? 
«« Alas, a transitory shade !’ ”’ 


We can only refer also to the beauties of the succeeding passage, 
on the dangerous empire of Fancy; and to the perfect picture 
of a desponding lover, which most happily introduces ¢ 4 Song 
to the Moon.’ 


‘Tis Fancy wakes some idle thought, 
To gild the ruin she has wrought !’ 


The little poem that follows is, in our judgment, one of the 
best of Mr. Scott’s attempts in this kind. He, certainly, is 
not in general successful as a song-writer: but, without any 
extraordinary effort, here are pleasing thoughts, polished 
expressions, and musical versification. We rejoice at the 
improvement. 

Wilfrid is interrupted by his father, who briefly relates the 
death of Mortham, and tells him that he must attend Bertram, 
on his commission to secure the deceased Knight’s treasures 
for the ‘ use of the state.” He is about to caution his son 
against Bertram, and just warns him to take his sword, when 
the buccaneer is heard approaching. 

We cannot close our abstract of the first canto, without 
bestowing the highest praise on it. The whole design of the 
picture is excellent; and the contrast presented to the gloomy 
and fearful opening by the calm and innocent conclusion is 

I 4 masterly. 
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masterly. Never were two characters more clearly and forcib! 
set in opposition than those of Bertram and Wilfrid. Oswald 
forms the groupe; and for the moral purposes of the painter 
is perhaps superior to the others. He is admirably designed 


¢ that middle course to steer 
T’o cowardice and craft so dear.’ 





The second canto opens with a fine description of the gradual 
dawn of day, and with the poetic (and, as we have occasion 
to know, the highly accurate) topography of the country round 
Barnard-Castle. We pass over the landscape, according to our 
restricted plan, until we come to an apostrophe toScotland, which 
quill not be omitted. Reminded, by the scenery about Deep- 
dale, of ‘ Roslin’s mayic glade,’ and other Scotish views, the 
true Caledonian thus vindicates his noble nationality : 

6 Yet, Albin, yet the praise be thine, 
Thy scenes and story to combine! 
Thou bid’st him, who by Roslin strays, 
List to the deeds of other days ; 
?Mid Cartland’s crags thou showest the cave, 
The refuge of thy champion brave ; 
Giving each rock its storied tale, 
Pouring a lay for every dale, 
Knitting, as with a moral band, 
Thy native legends with thy land, 
‘Yo lend each scene the interest high 
Which genius beams from beauty’s eye.’ 


We shall not detail the various objects which interested the 
uncongenial travellers, Bertram and Wilfrid, from Barnard- 
Castle to the neighbouring hall of Mortham. As they pass 
Rokeby, Wilfrid’s emotions may be conjectured: but silence 
is not broken, till Bertram, feeling his recollection of the won- 
drous stories of his youth, and of.his buccaneering expeditions, 
awakened by the rocks and woods around him in the glen of the 
Greta, on a sudden addresses Wilfrid, and talks of having seen 
a figure twice dart across their path in this unfrequenied solitude. 
As he is about to express a suspicion of treachery in Wilfrid’s 
father, he again sees the object of his doubt, and rushes for- 
wards after it, sword in hand. We confess that we were 
rather relieved by the abruptness of this incident; for we began 
to grow weary of the varied sameness (1f we may hazard the ex- 
pression) of rocks, and rocky rivers, and forest glens, and twi- 
light dales. ‘The ** human form divine,” even in the fairest 
landscape, is absolutely necessary to our city-taste. Yet, if 
aught could make us in love with the uninterrupted « Rural 
and Romantic,” it would be the verdure and the airiness of 
Mr. Scott’s valleys and mountains. - 
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The prodigious activity and strength which Bertram displays 
in his clambering pursuit after the mysterious unknown, who 
vanishes among the rocks, are perhaps rather extravagantly 
coloured: but, escaping from his perilous digression, he is 
found by the gentle Wilfrid near Mortham gate. ‘The De- 
serted Hall is well described; as, also, is a massive monu- 
ment, ¢ South of the gic, an arrow-flight,’ arched over by 
two spreading elms; 

‘'There, spent with toil and sunk in gloom, 
Bertram stood pondering by the tomb. 


« Jt vanished, like a flitting ghost ! 

Behind this tomb,”’ he said, ** ’twas lost — 

This tomb, where oft, I deemed, lies stored 

Of Mortham’s Indian wealth the hoard. 

?Tis true, the aged servants said 

Here his lamented wife is i2id ; 

But weightier reasons may be guessed 

For their lord’s strict and stern be/est, 
That none should on his steps intrude, 

Whene’er he sought this solitude.’ 

Bertram continues to give his reasons for this suep 
which betray a superstitious confidence in the practi f the 
pirates, who buried their treasures in tombs, in order th 
ghosts of the departed might scare away the robber, a-pr: 
which (according to our poet, and to maritime tradition, ) 
extended even to the murder of a slave, or a prisoner, on the 
spot of concealment. Wilfrid, although smiling at the legend, 
and surprized at the weakness of so bold a man as Bertram, (a 
weakness most naturally introduced,) yet is curious about the 
appearance of the figure that Bertram had seen; : 


‘ The power within the guilty breast, 
Oft vanquished, never quite suppressed, 
That unsubdued and lurking lies 
To take the felon by surprise, 
And force him, as by magic spell, 
In his despite his guilt to tell,— 
That power in Bertram’s breast awoke ; 
Scarce conscious he was heard, he spoke: 
‘¢ T'was Mortham’s form, from foot to head ! 
His morion with the plume of red, 
His shape, his mien —’twas Mortham right, 
As when [I slew him in the fight.””»— 
—* "hou slay him ?—thou ?”?-—With conscious start 
He heard, then manned his haughty heart. — 
— “ [slew him?—I! —TI had forgot, 
Thou, stripling, knewest not of the plot. 
But it is spoken —nor will I 
Deed done, or spoken word, deny. 


I slew 
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I slew him, I! for thankless pride ; 
T'was by this hand that Mortham died.’ 


¢ Wilfrid, of gentle hand and heart, 
Averse to every active part, 
But most averse to martial broil, 
From danger shrunk, and turned from toil ; 
Yet the meek lover of the lyre 
Nursed one brave spark of noble fire ; 
Against injustice, fraud, or wrong, 
His blood beat high, his hand waxed strong. 
Not his the nerves that could sustain, 
Unshaken, danger, toil, and pain ; 
But when that spark blazed ferth to flame, 
He rose superior to his frame. 
And now it came, that generous mood ; 
And, in full current of his blood, 
On Bertram he laid desperate hand, 
Placed firm his foot, and drew his brand. 
«¢ Should every fiend to whom thou’rt sold, 
Rise in thine aid, I keep my hold.— 
Arouse there, ho! take spear and sword! 
Attach the murderer of your Lord !””»— 
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This most animating scene (a worthy companion to the ren- 
counter of Fitzjames and Roderick Dhu, in « ‘The Lady of the 
Lake,”) is followed by momentary astonishment on the part of 
Bertram: but, recollecting himself, he fells Wilfrid to the 
earth; when, as he is about to give the deadly thrust, 


¢ A warlike form, that mark’d the scene 
: Presents his rapier sheathed between, : 
Parries the fast-descending blow, 
And steps ’twixt Wilfrid and his foe ; | 
Nor then unscabbarded his brand, 
But sternly pointing with his hand, 
With monarch’s voice forbade the fight, 
And motioned Bertram from his sight. 
‘¢ Go, and repent,”’— he said, * while time 
Is given thee ; add not crime to crime.” — 





‘ Mute and uncertain and amazed, 
As on a vision Bertram gazed ! 
*T was Mortham’s bearing bold and high, 
His sinewy frame, his falcon eye, 
His look and accent of command, 
The martial gesture of his hand, 
His stately form, spare-built and tall, 
His war-bleached locks —’twas Mortham all. 
Through Bertram’s dizzy brain career 
A thousand thoughts, and all of fear ; 
His wavering faith received not quite 
The form he saw as Martham’s sprite, 
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But more he feared it, if it stood 
His lord, in living flesh and blood— 


What spectre can the charnel send, 
So dreadful as an injured friend ?” * 


Here is a noble subject for a painting. —After Bertram’s sullen 
and compulsory retreat, the warrior too almost immediately 
disappears : 
‘ But first to Wilfrid warning gives — 
Tell thou to none that Mortham lives.’— 
This sudden resurrection (for which, however, remembering 
that of Wilton in Marmion, we were in some degree prepared,) 
overwhelms Wilfrid with amazement; when his father and a 
troop of horse gallop up to his side. He preserves Mortham’s 
secret, but communicates the confession of Bertram. Oswald 
coldly replies : 
‘* A murderer! — Philip Mortham died 
Amid the battle’s wildest tide. 
Wilfrid ! —or Bertram raves—or you— 
Yet grant such strange confession true, 
Pursuit were vain —let him fly far — 
Justice must sleep in civil war.” 


A brave youth, however, is in Oswald’s train, young Red- 
mond, Rokeby’s page, who had come to Barnard-Castle 
that morning, to announce the approaching arrival of his jiord; 
the Knight of Rokeby having been taken by the Parliament- 
forces at Marston, and committed to the care of Oswald, as 
prisoner at large. Redmond is shocked at the indifference of 
Oswald about this tale of murder, and immediately declares 
his intention of pursuing Bertram: when twenty men of Oswald’s 
train dismount and enter the wood after Redmond. Wilfrid 
accompanies the pursuers: but his father is left to his own 
reflections. The contrast of the beautiful morning and the 
prospect of the rich domain of Mortham, which Oswald was 
come to seize, with the dark remorse and misery of his mind, 
is now powerfully represented : (Non domus et fundus! &c. &c.) 
but we must advance with the story. ‘The guilty inheritor 
recovers himself, and dissipates his short-lived horrors, on 
hearing that Bertram cannot be found, which is the pext best 
event to his being killed by his pursuers. — He now bids Wil- 
frid urge his suit to Matilda, and declares that Rokeby’s ran- 
some shall be heavy indeed, if his daughter does not consent. 





* Was not this idea suggested by a passage ina poem by Miss 
Holford ? 


« 'The shade of one deserted friend 
Out-frowns a thousand foes !”’ 


To 
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To inspirit his reluctant son to this ungenerous proceeding, he 
brings a.rival before his eyes, in the person of young Redmond; 
whom he describes as unequivocally favoured by Matilda. ‘The 
signs of love are exquisitely sketched im this passage: but we 
must omit it. We should have added that Oswaid, in his 
speech to his son, communicates the second and genuine report 
of Marston-field, that ¢ brave Cromwell turned the doubtful 
tide,’ &c. ‘Vhrough the whole of these allusions to the different 
rumours of the battle, the second part of Henry the Fourth is 
recalled to our minds. 

In the third canto, we are brought back to Bertram, and to 
the wonderful adroitness with which he baffles his pursuers. 
Here he practises the arts of his youth, which was passed in 
mischief and marauding on the borders of England and Scot- 
Jand,. and the improved skill of his manhood spent in bucca- 
neering. Young Redmond, however, is often near discover- 
ing him; and he vows fierce revenge against Redmond 
O’Neale, as we are now informed the page is called. The 
description of this youth’s person and character is one of the 
most spirited sketches in the book: but of him more hereafter. 

Bertram 1s now alone in the wood, reclining on the banks of 
the Greta, and gazing on a lofty rock of grey stone on the 
opposite bank. ‘I'he landscape around is truly grand, partially 
illumined by the sun; and we are in some degree reminded of 
the scene in the “ Robbers,” in which something of a similar 
contrast is exhibited between the beauties of external nature 
and the agitations of human passion. It is in such pictures 
that Mr. Scott delights and excels. 

Haunted by the half-believed phantom of Mortham, and 
harassed by the divided fear of his real existence, Bertram 

‘Countered at cnce a dazzling glance, 
Like sun-beam flashed from sword or lance.’ 
He starts, but sees no one, and relapses into his trance again, 
‘Until a voice behind him cried, 
“ Bertram ! well met on Greta’s side!’ ? 

The person who speaks is Guy Denzil, one of Bertram’s 
acquaintance, and a partizan of the Royal cause, who had been 
dismissed from Rokeby’s troops, for unknightly and marauding 
practices, Kedmond O’Neale was his enemy, and made his 
disgrace public. Here is a bond of union at once between a 
pair of outlaws, as Den%il and Bertram may now be styled_— 
We must, however, be concise in stating this portion of story 5 
which, although highly dramatic and interesting, promotes the 
catastrophe only indirectly, and by rather slow degrees ; and 
we shall analyze no more of it than is absolutely necessary for 
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the developement of the plot. Denzil tells Bertram that he 
belongs to a mingled crew of cavaliers and roundheads, who 
relish a life of pillage and license better than fighting for either 
party. ‘They want a captain, and Bertram accepts the office. 
He is then introduced to ‘the Cave” under the lofty grey rock ; 
and the banditti are painted in a style worthy of Salvator. 
Among them is a youth, once of more virtuous promise, but 
blighted by evil passions, and now a half-repenting and wholly 
persevering sinner: 
‘ See yon pale stripling ! when a boy, 

A mother’s pride, a father’s joy ! 

Now, ’gainst the vault’s rude walls reclined, 

An early image fills his mind: 

The cottage, once his sire’s, he sees, 

Embowered upon the banks of Tees ; 

He views sweet Winston’s woodland scene, 

And shares the dance on Gainsford-green. 

A tear is springing — but the zest 

Of some wild tale, or brutal jest, 

Hath to loud laughter stirred the rest. 

On him they call, the aptest mate 

For jovial song and merry feat. 

Fast flies his dream — with dauntless air, — 

As one victorious o’er despair, 

He bids the ruddy cup go round, 

Till sense and sorrow both are drowned, 

And soon in merry wassail he, 

The life of all their revelry, 

Peals his loud song !’— * 


Of the song which follows we shall speak hereafter, and of 
two others that are sung also by Edmund of Winston, in this 
canto. Bertram, apart with Denzil, reverts to his strange ad~ 
venture of the morning, and is ridiculed by his comrade; who 
remarks that 

¢ The goblin gaunt 

Hath chosen ill his ghostly haunt ; 

For why his guard on Mortham hold, 

When Rokeby-Castle hath the gold, 

Thy patron won on Indian soil, 

By stealth, by piracy, and spoil!’ 
Bertram, rising in anger, reproaches Denzil with his insult 
on the memory of Mortham, of whom he stood in awe while 
alive. He attempts to defend his patron ftom the imputation 





* Something in this passage, ¢ The cottage, once his sire’s,’ &c. 
suggests the idea of an imitation of the ‘ casulam tristis desiderat,’? 
&c. of Juvenal. Mr. Scott, as we shall see, has evidently been 
dipping in that author. . 
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of piracy ; declaring that Spain was then at war with England ; 
and that Mortham, although he joined the buccaneers, refused 
to share their pillage : which, however, was claimed for him 
by Bertram. Mortham, in fact, seemed to bea man lost in some 
overwhelming sorrow, and desirous only of death. This 
conduct in the murderer of Mortham is, according to our judg- 
ment, a proof of the poet’s just reflections on the strange nature 
of the human mind; and we must not omit to notice, as 
another instance of the same correctness of observation, the 
suddey and involuntary confession of Bertram before cited *, 
He now turns to Denzil’s strange assertion concerning the 
treasure. In continuation, Denzil relates that Matilda of 
Rokeby is the destined heiress of the wealth in question ; that, 
since Bertram’s dismissal from his patron’s roof, Mortham had 
become strongly attached to his niece; and that, when the 
civil war broke out, 
¢ Menials bore, by his commands, 

Three coffers, with their iron bands, 

From Mortham’s vault, at midnight deep, 

To her lone bow’r in Rokeby-Keep, 

Ponderous with gold and plate of pride, 

His gift, if he in battle died.’ 


The plan of the confederate plunderers is quickly formed. 
Edmund is to gain admission to Rokeby-Castle in the disguise 
of a harper, (although we have only a hint at this in the poem,) 
and to open a secret door by which the banditti are to enter, 
«¢ sink, burn, and destroy” their opposers, carry off the treasure 
and Matilda, ‘and rate her ransom at her dower.’ A spy, 
whom Denzil had sent to watch about Rokeby, brings intel- 
ligence at the end of the canto that Matilda, Redmond, and 
Wilfrid, are rambling in the weod adjoining the castle. 

Canto IV. opens with more scenery ; and with a reproof of 
the Rhunic rhymers for giving the inappropriate names of their 
warlike deities to the ‘ soft and quiet’ woodland about Rokeby- 
Castle. Here Matilda and her ¢wo lovers are introduced ; and 
beautiful as the description is, we are grieved to confess that we 
cannot overcome the reflection that it is with her ¢qwo lovers. 
Some very offensive similes must arise to the reader’s mind : 
but what enchantment can do to dismiss them, that it does. 
The defect, however, we must contend, is radical: but we may 
content ourselves with mentioning it. A lovely description of the 





* Mr. Scott refers in his notes to the well-known exclamation of 
Houseman, which led to the discovery of Eugene Aram, and states 
that a similar circumstance had occurred to his own observation in 


the exercise of his profession. 
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heroine’s person is to be found in this part of the poem; which 
we regret to omit. Indeed the whole sketch of Matilda almost 
rivals our favourite Ellen in the Lady of the Lake: but yet, 
we think, not quite; perhaps Ellen claims the right of prece- 
dence. | 

The rebellion in Ireland, in the time of Elizabeth, is now 
slightly introduced by the poet; and we are told that Rokeby 
and Mortham first fleshed their maiden swords” on that oc- 
casion. ‘They were taken prisoners by the ‘lanist (or heir-ap- 
parent) to great O’Neale, but sent home by their generous 
captor, safe and unransomed : 


‘ Years speed away. On Rokeby’s head 
Some touch of early snow was shed ; 
Calm he enjoyed, by Greta’s wave, 
The peace which James the Peaceful gave ; 
While Mortham, far beyond the main, 
Waged his fierce wars on Indian Spain.’ 


One wintry night, a loud knocking is heard at Rokeby-gate ; 
and a stranger is introduced, whose air and dress bespeak him 
to be of Irish extraction. He is faint and wounded, and 
declares his errand to be from ‘Turlough O’Neale to Mortham; 
or, in his absence, to Rokeby. He brings a boy with him, 
{young Redmond,) the grandson of O’Neale, and delivers a 
message that the glory of Tyrone is gone, and that he in- 
trusts his heir to the protection of his English friends. ‘The 
messenger dies soon after he has told his tales and it is dis« 
covered with some difficulty from the child, that they had been 
beset by rufhans on the way, and that Ferraught (the guide) 
had received his mortal wound in the scuffle. Young Redmond 
and Matilda grow up together, and almost unconsciously form 
an attachment which ripens with their years, but which the 
suit of Wilfrid first fully reveals to them. ‘The whole of this 
description we must omit, although it is extremely beautiful. — 
The traits of, gallantry, courage, and romantic wildnes:, now 
added to Redmond’s character, give great effect to the scene. 
Sir Richard of Rokeby (who is described as the good and brave 
old man) loves him as his son, makes him his standard-bearer 
in the civil war, 


‘ And names him page ; the next degree, 
In that old time, to chivalry,’ 


as the author cautiously informs us. — Redmond was to have 
been dubbed a knight on the eve of the battle, had Marston- 
field been successful to the royalists ; and now he attends Sir 
Richard in his captivity, 


© Resolved 
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¢ Resolved Matilda’s sire should prove 
In prison, as in fight, his love.’ 


To Redmond, then, and to Wilfrid, Matilda begins to relate 
an eventful tale. She describes the melancholy of Morthams 
and his affection for her as his niece ; which was proved, among 
other tokens, by depositing his treasure in her hands, at the 
breaking out of the civil war, to be kept in charge for purposes 
afterward mentioned ; not, as the robbers suppose, bequeathed 
to her in legacy. She adds that she has twice seen her uncle’s 
gloomy mood arise to madness : 


¢ He had the aweful power to know 
The approaching mental overthrow.’ 


Much of the same impressive nature follows: but we must 
briefly relate that with the treasure a scroll is also intrusted to 
Matilda, which contains Mortham’s history. She reads it to 
her lovers, and its substance is this. Morthain was secretly 
married in his youth to a lady, ‘differing in country and in 
creed.’ QOne friend alone is trusted with his secret, and the 
villain, repulsed in his licentious advances to the fair Edith, 
finds means to inspire her husband with jealousy. . Mortham 
sees her, in the wood adjoining to his house, falling on the 
neck of a stranger *; he continues : 


¢ I marked his heart —the bow I drew — 
I loosed the shaft — ’twas more than true ! 
I found my Edith’s dying charms 
Locked in her murdered brother’s arms ! 
He came in secret to inquire 
Her state, and reconcile her sire.’ 


Mortham now darkly alludes to the insanity consequent on 
this act; says that his faithless friend, whom he will not 
name, escaped ; that his steward concealed the bloody deed ; 
and that his infant son, (whom Edith had borne to him) and 

‘the nurse, were carried off by armed rufians. He then wan- 
dered over sea and land, and fell in with the buccaneering 
crew, whom, in his desperation and wish for death, he joined. 
Warned from this unholy sojourn by the imagined voice of his 
murdered wife, he returns home, rejoices that he has seen the 
face of his treacherous iriend, and still more that he did not 
slay him : 

¢¢ All praise be to my Maker giv’n, 


Long sufferance is one path to Heav’n !” 





—— 


* We are here reminded of the tragedy of Douglas; and indeed 
ef Othello. 
There 
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There is a wildness in all this which is very touching ; and we 
think that Mr. Scott, at his leisure, might fill up and finish so 
interesting a sketch. 

At this period of Mortham’s story, something is heard stirring 
in the thicket near the trio, which proves to be the step of 
Guy Denzi!, who retreats instantly on Redmond’s starting up. 
The latter resumes his seat, taking the sound for that of a roe 
in the wood ; and Bertram, chiding his less-daring companion, 
then advances, on hands and knees, with his carabine ready to 
shoot Redmond as he sate! Matilda twice unconsciously 
crosses his aim; and, just as he is seeking a better position, 
Denzil warns him of an approaching armed force. The assate 
sins then regain their cavern undiscovered.—Another excellent 
subject for the pencil is presented by this scene. 

The trio, little thinking of the danger which they have 
escaped, continue their employment. Mortham’s story con 
cludes with his belief that his son still lives; and with his determi- 
nation, if he survives the civil war, to seek him through Europe. 
He begs Matilda to keep the treasure for his Edith’s heir, since 
a kinsman (Oswald Wycliffe of course ) already casts a § grasping’ 
eye on it; and if she does not hear of any direct claim in three 
years after his death, she is desired to dispose of his treasure in 
charitable donations, to mitigate the horrors of civil war. 

The armed men now appear, and, being part of Wilfrid’s 
train, inform him that they were sent by a stranger of martial 
mien, to rescue him (Wilfrid) and his associates from an am- 
buscade which threatened them with death. This preserver, 
for the second time, of Wilfrid’s life, and now of Redmond 
and Matilda, the reader will guess to be Mortham. 

Denzil’s carabine is found in the glade ; and the friends, and 
rivals, now determine that the treasure shall be removed to 
Barnard-Castle under care of Wilfrid: who agrees to bring a 
troop of horse at night to convoy the chests and Matilda thither, 
that she may attend on her father in his imprisonment. Red- 
mond and some martial followers return to Rokeby with 
Matilda. 

The fifth canto opens with an evening-scene, of its accuse 
tomed beauty when delineated by Mr. Scott. ‘The mountain, 
fading in the twilight, is nobly imagined ;—it 


< Slow resigns to darkening heaven, 
The tints which brighter hours had given. 
Thus aged men full loth and slow 
The vanities of life forego ; | 
And count their youthful follies o’er, 
‘Till Memory lends her light ng more.’ 


Rev. Fes. 1813. K Wilfrid 
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Wilfrid on his road from Barnard-Castle to Rokeby enjoys 
the beautiful picture as he passes. Surely, in a few lines, the 
author here describes * 4 Lover’s Journey.” We wish that we 
could insert the delineation of the antient hall of Rokeby, 
standing in the moonlight on its open lawn. Half mansion and 
half castle, it is a striking object ; and such, doubtless, was the 
stateof many mansions in the civil war. Wilfrid is admitted; and, 
reluctant to discover his father’s avarice, he assigns as a reason 
for having ordered his troop to arrive at Rokeby by the midnight 
watch, the fear of being met by any prying eyes on the road 
back to Barnard-Castle. ‘This is scarcely sufficient : but let it 
pass.-The poet now puts out all his strength to overcome the 
embarrassment of Matilda’s situation between her two overs. 
He almost succeeds : but yet (for ourselves) we cannot feel that 
the difficulty is surmountable : 


¢ Seemed as between them this was said, 
«© A while let jealousy be dead ; 
And let our contest be, whose care 
Shall best assist this helpless fair.??— 
There was no speech the truce to bind, 
Tt was a compact of the mind ; 
A generous thought at once impressed 
On either rival’s generous breast. 
Matilda well the secret took, 
From sudden change of mien and look, 
And — for not small had been her fear 
Of jealous ire and danger near — 
Felt, even in her dejected state, 
A joy beyond the reach of fate. 
They closed beside the chimney’s blaze, 
And talked and hoped for happier days, 
And lent their spirits’ rising glow 
Awhile to gild impending woe ; — 
High privilege of youthfal time, 
Worth all the pleasures of our prime ! 
The bickering faggot sparkled bright, 
And gave the scene of love to sight, 
Bade Wilfrid’s cheek more lively glow, 
Played on Matilda’s neck of snow, 
Her nut-brown curls and forehead high, 
And laughed in Redmond’s azure eye. 
Two lovers by the maiden sate, 
Without a glance of jealous hate ; 
The maid her lovers sate between, 
With open brow and equal mien: — 
It is a sight but rarely spied, 
‘Thanks to man’s wrath and woman’s pride.’ 


With the sentiment. of the concluding line, in its literal 
meaning, we cordially agree. 


They 
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They are now interrupted by a song from without, and a 
wandering harper begs admittance in very pleasing strains. 
‘The porter wisely refuses to let him enter: but young Wilfrid, 
himself a poet, takes his part. Redmond also pleads for the 
minstrel, being reminded of the dream of Erin, and laments 
in no vulgar strain his lost and ruined home. Matilda con- 
soles him, by a comparison of her own approaching departure 
from the seat of her ancestors with his affliction; speaks more 
tenderly and with less reserve to him in the hour of distress ; 
bids old Harpool, the porter, admit the minstrel ; and resolves’ 
to pass the few last hours at Rokeby in hospitality and social 
converse. Mr.Scott has imparted a delicacy, (we mean in the 
colouring, for of the design we cannot approve,) a sweetness, 
and a melancholy smile to this parting picture, that really 
enchant us. Poor Wilfrid is sadly discomfited by the last 
instance of encouragement to Redmond; and Matilda endea- 
vours to cheer him by requesting, in the prettiest and yet in 
the most touching manner, ‘kind Wycliffe,’ to try his min- 
strelsy. We will here just ask Mr. Scott whether this would 
not be actual, infernal, and intolerable torture to a man who 
had any soul? Why, then, make his heroine even the unwil- 
ling cause of such misery ? — Matilda had talked of twining a 
wreath for her poet, ‘of holly green and lily gay;’ and he 
sings, broken-hearted, | 


© THE CYPRESS WREATH. 


¢O Lady, twine no wreath for me, 
Or twine it of the cypress tree! 
Too lively glow the lilies light, 
The varnished holly’s all too bright, 
The May-flower and the eglantine 
May shade a brow less sad than mine ; 
But, Lady, weave no wreathe for me, 
Or weave it of the cypress tree! 


Let dimpled Mirth his temples twine 
With tendrils of the laughing vine ; 
The manly oak, the pensive yew, 

To patriot and to sage be due ; 

The myrtle-bough bids lovers live, 

But that Matilda will not give ; 

Then, Lady, twine no wreathe for me, 
Or twine it of the cypress tree ! 


¢ Let merry England proudly rear 
Her blended roses bought so dear ; 
Let Albin bind her bonnet blue 
bs With heath and hare-bell dipped in dew ; 
K 2 On 
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On favoured Erm’s crest be seen 

The flower she loves of emerald green — 
But, Lady, twine no wreath for me, 
Or twine it of the cypress tree ! 





# Strike the wild harp, while maids prepare 

The ivy meet for minstrel’s hair ; 

And, while his crown of laurel leaves 
With bloody hand the victor weaves, 

Let the loud trump his triumph tell ; 
But when you hear the passing bell, 
Then, Lady, twine a wreath for me, 
And twine it of the cypress tree ! 


* Yes! twine for me the cypress bough ; 
But, O Matilda, twine not now! 
Stay till a few brief months are past, 
And I have looked and loved my last ! 
When villagers my shroud bestrew 
With pansies, rosemary, and rue,— 
Then, Lady, weave a wreathe for me, 
And weave it of the cypress tree !’ 


We have inserted this as one of the best of Mr. Scott’s | 
songs ; and, here leaving the poet to make his own impression on 
the minds of our readers, we must for the present defer our 
observations on the remaining portion of Rokeby. We regret 
to suspend the gratification of the curiosity which we must 
have awakened: but we hope that the interruption may have 
the effect of the breakin the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, and 
serve only to whet impatience for the continued narration. 





[To be concluded in our next Number.] H ody 
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Art. II. The Lives of the Twelve Caesars. By Elisa Rogers. 
5 Vols, 8vo. with folio-Atlas. 3113s. 6d. Boards. Hatchard, | 
Longman and Co. &c. 


HESE volumes are dedicated to Mrs. Hannah More, with 

that respect which an accomplished pupil naturally feels 
for her monitress: for in this light, by the influence of her. 
‘works at least, that lady is represented by the present fair 
biographer. — The preface then proclaims an intention to 
abridge the lives of the Roman Emperors, in su¢h a manner as 
to render them 2 fit study for young ladies. 

A succinct account of Rome, previous to the establishment 
of the imperial power, introduces the main work. Too much 
is said of the Kings; whose whole history, as M. de Beaufort 
has proved, is completely uncertain, and ought to be ranked 
with those monkish chronicles of the modern nations, of which 
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we are compelled to read abridgments, merely because the 
poets use them as a mine of fable. On the other hand, too 
little is here said of the republic, especially of the Gracchi and 
Drusu:, to account for the causes of the eventual elevation of 
Julius Cesar. 

The life of this first Emperor begins at the 143d page. A 
neediess itinerary of the Appian way is inserted, because he 
was made surveyor of it; and having occasion to mention the 
banishment of Milo to Marseilles, Miss Rogers gives the 
modern history of that city down to the plague in 1649, and 
even subsequently, —a digression which disturbs attention. The 
passage of the Rubicon is ornamented with a pagan miracle 
(p- 195-); an indiscretion, which tends to bring all narratives of 
miracles into disrepute. A long description of Alexandria 
(p-211—222.) accompanies the account of Cesar’s stay in 
that city; and the triumphal festivities on his return to Rome 
are detailed with lady-like sollicitude. The statement of 
Czsar’s receiving in the senate a letter from Servilia, which 
ought to have occurred during the Catiline conspiracy, is ana- 
chronically given after the alteration of the calendar. When 
Cesar sends to colonize Carthage, its history is related down 
to the time of Charles V.; and, on mentioning that Cesar was 
attacked with epilepsy at Cordova, a whole page is alloted to 
the description and modern condition of that city : but geogra- 
phical digressions should be confined to the account of those 
places which have influenced the historical events. It is ine 
Sinuated (p. 291.) that Cicero was not privy, and not friendly, 
to the assassinationof Czsar: but, from Cicero’s letters, (see those 
to Dolabella,) we may draw an opposite conclusion, and cone 
ceive that he blamed the conspirators for not including Anthony 
also in the proscription. 

In the life of Augustus, idle omens are related of his early 
years ; and the death of Cicero is told with an accompaniment 
of prodigies. Crows are said to have pecked at his bed- 
clothes, during his last sleep; and the slaves, ¢ ashamed to 
observe those birds of prey more sollicitous for the safety of 
their master than themselves, raised him from his bed, and 
forced him into his litter. Such fooljsh superstitions ought 
not to be propagated among young persons, Cicero was not 
innocent of Cesar’s death; and virtuous as his motives might 
be, and venerable as he was for age, for fame, and for wisdom, 
we must admit the retribution of his falling by the sword. —The 
sewers; of Agrippa are ascribed (p. 408.) to the time of the Tar- 
quins. ‘The course or site of them may have been immemoriaily 
the same: but such stupendous arches could not have been con- 
gtructed by the first kings of Rome. Ephesus is described at 
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length, (p.413.), and is again described (p. 420.) when it is next 
mentioned ;—these tedious digressions belong to a geographical 
grammar. With the death of Anthony, the first volume 
terminates. 

A continuation of the life of Augustus opens Volume II., 
which appears to us to be drawn up with more order than the 
first volume; either because the excellent history of the 
emperors by Crevier here first comes into use, and supersedes 
the necessity of a versatile consultation of authorities; or 
because the habit of composition naturally produces progres- 
sively a neater manufacture. Still, however, we remark many 
exuberances ; such as the dissertation (p. 4—11.) on the 

Pollio of Virgil and the birth of Christ ; — and, on relating the 
' marriage of Augustus and Livia, the dress of the bride (p. 36.) 
is described with a detail worthy of the Morning Post. ‘The 
banquets of Augustus, it 1s added, (p. 61.) were excellent, 
but moderate, seldom exceeding six courses ;——a very tolerant 
idea of moderation. ‘The following anecdote is related in an 
inaccurate manner : 


‘ Augustus wrote some lines, in a lively and playful manner, to 
Pollio, the friend of Antony, celebrated as being the first who raised 
a public library at Rome, which that poet did not answer: on Cesar 
demanding the reason, the ireful General answered, ** You, my impe- 


rial prince, might proscribe me, should my answer prove what you 
might deem offensive to you!”? ? 


The accession of Tiberius begins at p.155.; and in the 
nineteenth year of his reign is introduced an account of the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ, with a splendid panegyric of the 
Christian religion, which is in general drawn up with piety and 
propriety: but it is incorrect in the assertion (p. 226.) that 
« all nations of the earth, and even the Jews, were ignorant of 
a future state, before the birth of Christ.? The doctrine of a 
future state was brought by the Jews out of Babylon, on their 
return from captivity, and was regularly taught in Palestine 
by the clerical order of Pharisees, from that time forwards. 
‘Plato likewise taught this opinion in Greece before the time of our 
Saviour. The doctrine of the principle of retribution is more 
peculiar to the Christian religion, than that of the immortality 
of the soul. — The cruelty of Tiberius is depicted in strong 
colours: but his lewdness is concealed, as are similar features 
in the characters of other emperors, consistently with the de- 
sign of the work; and the odd story of Tertullian is accredited, 
that ‘Tiberius proposed in the senate to rank Christ among the 
gods. It seems probable that what are called the Acts of Pilate 
may have contained justificatory matter, and that a decree to “ re- 
habilitate the memory” (as the French law calls it) of the innocent 
ie sufferer 
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sufferer was really passed. — A parallel between Tiberius and 
Louis XI. of France closes the reign : but it is not well-drawn, 
and forms an aukward digression. ‘To French authorities, this 
fair writer is very partial. 

Caligula, the fourth emperor of Rome, is described as na- 
turally a great friend to political tolerance, and a meritorious 
patron of public monuments and edifices. His subsequent 
cruelty and absurdity appear to have been the result of insanity. 
‘The luxury of the Romans at this period is detailed with anti- 
quarian minuteness. ‘The interest of money fell much during 
his reign, which evinces a progress of opulence, though not of 
activity. 

With the third volume begins the reign of Claudius; and 
now the narrative grows less diffuse, less full of extraneous 
matter, and less tedious. More attention is also paid to 
orthography : for in the first two volumes names are dreadfully 
mangled. We are told that Ovid was banished to Zormos: that 
Hesiod wrote a Theagenia : that Augustus held it a good omen to 
meet a mule called Entychus ; and that Perses and his sons were 
carried to Rome to adorn the triumph of Flaminius. Such blun- 
ders become sensibly rarer in the latter portions of the book.—A 
law of Claudius enacted that no man should leave Italy without 
the imperial permission. ‘This restriction is some symptom of 
interior oppression; and the right of emigration is at best so 
feeble a shield against bad government, that it ought to remain 
entire to the wretched. We are here told that London was 
buiit in the reign of Claudius. 

To Claudius succeeded Nero. A preference is every where 
given by Miss R. to anecdotes concerning the theatre, or public 
shows, or solemn festivities, over matter more strictly historic : 
but, as we have already intimated, a class of anecdotes connected 
with the scandalous chronicle of the imperial family is regu- 
larly suppressed ; so that a very imperfect idea is attained re- 
specting the state of private manners in the fashionable world 
of Rome. The word insula, which means a lot of houses sur- 
rounded by streets, is (p.104-) wrongly explained, and made to 
signify the empty space between the houses. Suetonius, how- 
ever, is quoted; as if the eye of the authoress could explore 
his Latinity in the original, or his scandal in translation. After 
the deposition of Nero, it suited all parties to blacken him, in 
order to make room for a new dynasty; and some allowance 
may therefore be granted for the distortions of calumny, in read- 
ing the history of this emperor. An age of confusion followed 
his death. 

The accession of the Flavian family, which commences with 
the fourth volume, conferred on Rome a better series of so- 
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vereigns than had grown up in the Julian family, as Miss 
Rogers calls it. Vespasian, Titus, not indeed Domitian, 
Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the first and the second Antoninus, 
have presided during a period of ‘prosperity and illumination, 
with dignity and benevolence. Much Christian ecclesiastical] 
history is mingled in this part of the work’; and the martyrdom of 
Saint Polycarp, for instance, is detailed (from p.137—147.) 
through ten pages. ‘The long confusion of short reigns which 
succeed the death of Commodus, and which scarcely pre- 
sent a welcome name except that of Severus, was terminated 
only by the revolution which elevated Constantine, and trans- 
ferred the patronage of the empire to the Christians. The 
murderous, inhuman, unflinching character of his ambition is 
not here censured with sufficient rigor : but against the tolerant 
though unbelieving Julian, the fair author inveighs with much 
Severity : 


¢ The horror with which all the world must be inspired by the 
apostacy of Julian, and by his unpardonable infamy in deserting the 
Christian religion, in which he had been piously educated, the great 
and eternal blot, the deep, perpetual, and,indelible stain, which has 
not only branded his name, but sullicd his many rare qualities, graces, 
and numerous accomplishments, is just. 

‘ He was adorned with every great quality ; with genius, learning, 
and eloquence, accompanied by all the noble virtues — temperance, 
continence, moderation in his mode of life, —and he was highly dis- 
tinguished by his military ardor, and his success in war. 

‘ Notwithstanding all these eminent qualifications, the inauspicious 
name of Julian the Apostate, is stamped on the memory of all ages, 
as well as the various writings he has disseminated inimical to Christi- 
anity, which are the more dangerous and ruinous, as the immoralit 
which they contained was more refined than that of many of the Pagan 
writers, because as they were coloured with a tint of his early faith. 

¢ To those who know the happiness of professing the Christian faith, 
a religion so august, so divine, fixed on a foundation so immovable, it 
is diffreult to imagine it possible that faith, m the mind of such a man 
as Julian, could ever have been extinguished ! 

¢ Julian was the son of Julius Constantius, and Basilia, his wife, 
and nephew to Constantine the Great. He was born at Constan- 
tinople, A. D. 331. The massacre which attended the elevation of 
his cousin Constantius to the imperial dignity, and which had been 
committed by a conspiracy of the soldiery, had nearly proved fatal to 
Julian, and his half-brother, Gallus. 

‘ The brothers were privately educated together, and early initiated 
into the doctrines of the Christian religion, by the express order of 
Constantine the Great. They were exhorted to have a lively faith in 
the only true and living God, to despise every appearance of sin, every 
species of hypocrisy, and to regard truth and justice as the acme of 
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‘ Gallus, the elder, received the instructions of the venerable bishop 
Eusebius, of Caesarea, by whom they were educated, with peculiar 
care, unaffected piety, deference, and submission. 

‘ Ata proper age the young princes officiated as lecturers in the 
holy church, Julian felt an unconquerable dislike to the Christian 
religion, though he dared not avow his sentiments; yet he secretly 
cherished a desire to become one of the votaries of Paganism. 

¢ The Emperor began to suspect his inclinations, and, therefore, 
gave strict orders that he should hold no intercourse with Libanius, | 
a celebrated orator, but a professed and zealous Pagan, who, hav- 
ing been forced to quit Constantinople, had opened a school at 
Nicomedia. 
¢ Constantius sent Julian and Galius to Macellus, a manor belong- 
ing to the crown, situated at the foot of the mountain Argeus, not fe 
from Czsarea, in Cappadocia, where there was a magnificent palace, 
and delightful gardens, adorned with baths and fountains : here they 
were under the immediate inspection of Mardonius, and they re- 
mained six years in this retirement, during which time, they per- 
fected themselves in all the arts and exercises suitable to their age 
and birth. 

‘ Notwithstanding Julian had been prohibited the instruction of 
Libanius, he contrived to have his orations sent him privately, by a 
secret messenger, which he read with infinite delight, and treasured 
them in his mind, as a copy for his imitation. 

‘ Gallus was now recalled to court, and elected Ceasar. After 
which he retired to Antioch, where he continued to reside. Julian 
was sent to Pergamus, under the direction of Edesius. This visit 
put the finishing stroke to the religious tenets of the apostate, and 
confirmed him in his love of Paganism. 

¢ The news of his arrival brought thither Maximus, one of the 
most celebrated cynic philosophers of the age. ‘The influence which 
Maximus soon acquired over the mind of the young prince was so 
great, that, to the inspection of this Pagan he submitted all his writ- 
ings, his allegorical fables, and his weak thrusts against the Christian 
religion. 

¢ Maximus, the magician, delared to Julian, that he should one 
day not only be emperor, but that his conquests should be greater, 
more numerous, and important, than those of Alexander the Great ; 
and he persuaded his imperial pupil, that, according to the doctrine 
of Metempsychosis, or a transmigration of souls from one body to 
another after death, his body was now animated by the soul which had 
once inhabited that hero, whose greatness he would extinguish, by the 
superior brightness of his own.’ 


A long translated quotation is given from the humorous satire 
by Julian, intitled the Mosopogon, or Beard-hater, which fills 
fifty-eight pages. ‘That Julian died by assassination, in the field 
of battle, and that this treacherous death was ascribed to the 
instigation of the Christian clergy, are imputations to which the 
author has not alluded, and which Gibbon indeed secre 
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With the reign of Theodosius, which completed the triumph of 
Christianity, the work properly concludes. 

The fifth volume is wholly occupied with chronological 
tables, genealogical tables, and similar supplementary mate- 
rials, which are for the most part needless, and often of very 
doubtful authority. 

_ An atlas of antient geography accompanies the book, and 
appears to us to be the most valuable part of it. In fact, the 
lives of the Roman emperors, however managed, do not form 
the fittest topic for feminine studies. If nothing is said of their 
hbidinous vices, imperfect knowlege is acquired respecting the 
men and the times; and if it were necessary for female readers 

: that the curtain should be undrawn, this should not be performed 
by a female hand. We have already observed that Miss Rogers 
Jeans too exclusively on authorities of French origin, and in con- 
sequence writes erroneously a great many proper names: so that 
young people may not be allowed to spell after her example. In- 
deed, the general language of the whole book is very incorrect, 
and occasionally disfigured even by false concords. ‘The digres- 
sions are also teasingly numerous, and inconveniently dilate the 
chronicle; by omitting the modern geographical matter, the | 
whole might have been comprized in three volumes. Still, the 

work displays much literary toil, pious sentiment, and a sollici- 
tude to fix the attention on the drapery of taste, and to gather 
every where the blossoms of refinement. 
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Art. III. The: History of Spain, from the earliest Period to the 
Close of the Year 1809. By John Bigland, Author of « Letters 
on the Study of ancient and modern History,’ &c. 8vo. 


z Vols. pp. 985. 11. 4s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


We hope that Mr. Bigland will extend the Christian virtue 

of forgiveness to us, if the length of our notice on the 
present occasion should prove inadequate to his conception of 
the value of his work. He takes great pains to deprecate, in 
his preface, the prolixity of other historians of modern date : 
but, friendly as we.are to brevity, we can scarcely agree that 
the records of a great people, for the space of two thousand 
years, can be adequately given in a couple of octavos. This 
condensed form, and the happy fluency of Mr. Bigland’s style, 
suggest the idea that the subject was taken up rather to gratify 
the momentary avidity of the public for information respecting 
Spain, than to procure the author a place in the lasting rolls of 
fame. Mr. B. professes to give a distinct relation of all that is 
important in Spanish history, and to attain brevity by omitting 
unauthenticated circumstances and uninteresting particulars. 
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« Convinced as we must be,’ he says, ¢ of the extreme difficulty 
of arriving at certainty in regard even to the transactions of opr 
own time, it would be vain to recount with precision the num- 
berless events and still more the secret cabals of former ages. 
After the most voluminous labour, we succeed in remember- 
ing only the leading actions and the remarkable characters.’ 
Such is the author’s definition of historical composition, and to 
a certain extent he is right: but we must add that, however 
concise the historian may be in point of composition, he is 
never safe in seeking to abridge the extent of his research. 
Short and simple as the descriptions of the first-rate historians 
appear, they are as much the fruit of long continued application 
as the labours of Virgil and Demosthenes. Whoever views his 
own powers with such complacent partiality as to think that he 
can form an exception to this rule, and can succeed in writin 
history both well and rapidly, will find that he is woefully de- 
ceived; and he will expose himself to animadversion in two ways, 
by the omission of various points of importance, and by incox- 
rect views even regarding those events to which it is his plar 
to confine his narrative. 

We proceed to exemplify, by a few remarks, the application 
of this ungracious doctrine to Mr. Bigland’s production. First, 
as to the omission or rather the mistaken representation of facts, 
we find an instance in the case of an event which is familiar to 
the recollection of our readers; we mean the capture of the 
Spanish frigates by Commodore Moore in the autumn of 1804. 
© In consequence of this transaction, says Mr. Bigland, (Vol. IL. 
p: 439-) © the court of Madrid issued a declaration of war 
against England.’ Now, had Mr. B. extended his reading to the 
parliamentary debates on the Spanish rupture, he would have 
found that the declaration of war by the court of Spain took place 
before that court knew or suspected the capture of their frigates. 
Though the declaration was posterior in date, by several weeks, 
to the capture, the Spaniards were, notwithstanding, ignorant of 
the latter, and received no accounts of it till the intelligence 
came to them from England by way of Holland. 

Our next example of error on the part of Mr. B. is of a 
much more comprehensive nature. Speaking of Spain, (p. 2.) 
‘No other part of Europe,’ he says, ‘ except Greece and Italy, 
exhibits a similar spectacle of a country possessing the greatest 
physical advantages, impoverished, depressed, and degraded by 
a train of political and moral causes.’ This remark forms the 
second sentence of his book, and might pass off very well had 
it not the grand défaut of wanting foundation in truth. It pro- 
ceeds on the erroneous notion that Spain declined in population 
and in wealth after what is commonly called her brilliant era 

in 
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in the 16th ceutury: but this tradition has just as much truth 
_as the lamentation of the inhabitants of our own Highlands 
and Hebrides, over the modern decay of their population, 
Spain has been weakly governed during two centuries, and has 
sunken greatly in the comparative scale of political influence ; a 
declension which is owing, however, not to internal decay, but 
to the mofe rapid progress of the other great powers, England, 
France, Russia, and, till of late we might have added, Prussia 
and Holland. ‘That her decline has been merely relative to 
other powers, not to her antecedent condition, will be apparent 
on a parallel between her present and her former resources. 
-Whether we look to magnitude of xevenue, to number of 
troops, or to what is of much more consequence, amount of 
population, we find that Spain in the present day is more than 
twice equal to Spain under Charles V. or Philip II. Had 
Mr. Bigland directed his research to statistical documents, or 
had he merely consulted the valuable compilation of Laborde, 
{Rev. Vol. Ixii. lxiii.) which had appeared, in the French lan- 

uage at Jeast, before his book went to press, he would have 

een led to alter materially the tone of his reasoning with re- 
gard to the comparative situation of Spain. Admitting, in all 
their lamentable extent, the miserable effects of bigotted and 
imbecile government on the Spanish nation, he would have dis- 
covered that the existence of other causes, happily inherent in 
the state of mankind, whenever they are removed from bar- 
barism and exempt from civil war, was sufficient to counteract 
their baneful influence. — Let us confine ourselves, for the sake 
of clearness, to one point, we mean the progress of population. 
Notwithstanding its retardation by the celibacy of the numerous 
priests, monks, and nuns of Spain, and (which is worse) by the 
general indolence of Catholic states, such has been the opera- 
tion of this principle, that both the towns and the open country 
have more than doubled their population since the days of 
Philip II. At the same time, however, other empires have 
increased considerably more. France has acquired several new 
provinces, and has, no doubt, more than doubled the population 
of her old territory within the last two centuries. In the same 
time, England has tripled the number of her inhabitants, and 
has increased her resources, naval, military, and financial, ten- 
fold. Had Mr. Bigland accordingly contrasted the relative pro- 
-gress of Spain and other countries, and deduced from the result 
a condemnation of the miserable government of that kingdom 
in comparison with that of more enlightened states, his ob- 
servations would have been worthy of his reader’s complete 
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What knowlege of the interior of Spain, however, are we to 
expect from a writer who, in his list of sources of information, 
names scarcely any native Spanish authors? The interval be- 
tween the peace of 1763 and the participation of Spain in the 
American war comprises fifteen years, and was marked by 
considerable changes of her internal policy: yet this period, 
because it is unproductive of military events, is dismissed by 
Mr. Bigland in a couple of pages. At this rate, his histor 
may be called little else than an abstract of what Robertson, 
Watson, and later writers have said on the affairs of Spain. — 
We shall close our comments by briefly stating the contents of 
the respective volumes. The first treats of Spain during 
the time of the Carthaginians, the Romans, the Goths, the 
Moors, and the united monarchy, to the time of Charles V. 
‘The second volume, beginning with the conquest of Peru, de- 
tails at large the reigns of Charles V. and Philip IL., and, after 
a relation somewhat more brief of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
becomes minute at the date of Bonaparte’s usurpation, and 


brings down the military operations to the end of 1809. Lo 





Art. IV. History of Charles the Great and Orlando, ascribed to 
Archbishop Turpin; translated from the Latin in Spanheim’s 
Lives of Ecclesiastical Writers : together with the most celebrated 
ancient Spanish Ballads relating to the Twelve Peers of France, 
mentioned in Don Quixote ; with English Metrical Versions, by 
Thomas Rodd. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1]. 1s. Boards. Sold by the Author, 
No. 2. Great Newport Street, Long Acre; and by Boosey. 1812. 


A? a time when this kingdom is engaged in a military con- 
flict for the independence of Spain, any effort which tends 
to promote a good understanding between the people of the 
two countries should be received with the indulgent com- 
placence of patriotic gratitude. ‘Io supply common objects of 
attention, and topics of mutual discussion, is to prepare a 
more efficacious sympathy. Books are to nations what con- 
versation is to friends: they excite reciprocal curiosity, they 
reveal and revive interesting recollections, they bring out 
latent cordialities, and thus they smooth the way for the sue- 
cessive steps of intercourse and alliance. 

Individual courtesies, however, signify butlittle, if governments 
are not active in seconding the good willof the people. At the 
commencement of our interference in behalf of Spain, to have 
granted, ostentatiously the emancipation of all the Catholics of 
treland would have availed more than an additional army. It 
would have exhibited our Christianity in alliance with toleration, 
and our Protestantism refined into liberality, At Madrid, : 
wou 
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would have inspired hopes that the barbarism of the heretics 
was wearing away; and that the iconoclasts of the north were 
acquiring some taste for the imagery of art and the majesty of 
worship. Mortifying it must be to our countrymen to have 
observed the relative popularity of the French in Spain: where 
the Atheists are preferred to the Protestants, and the despisers 
of religion to its abettors, because the idea of persecution is 
associated with belief, and that of indulgence with indifference. 
_ Thus the reputation of religious zeal in the government, or in 
the people, resists military success, and endangers the security 
of empire :—such, alas! is the verdict of observation and 
experience. 

Among the historic reminiscences to which the present 
crisis especially tends to direct the attention of Spaniards, are 


their victories over Frenchmen, and their struggles for in-— 


dependence. ‘The battle of Ronceval, and the exploits of 
Pelayo, are those over which poetry and literature should now 
build their trophies. ‘The Charlemagne who conquered Italy, 
and who divided Germany, turned back, baffled, from his 
‘Spanish irruption, and lost in the vallies of the Pyrenees the 
most celebrated heroes of his train. It is to this retreat of 
Charlemagne, and to the old chronicles and the old ballads 
which illustrate it, that Mr. Rodd applies his toil and attracts 
our attention. He has translated into English prose the Latin 
chronicle of Turpin which was preserved by Spanheim; and 
into English verse the Floresta de Romances sacados de las Historias 
de los Doce Pares de Francia, that is, the Flower of the Ballads 
relating to the twelve Peers of France. We approve the plan 
of the work, and wish that it may suggest to some future 
Ariosto a poem more worthy of the renown of the champions 
introduced, than the stanzas of these miserable ballad-mongers. 
Our analysis, however, should begin in the order that is adopted 
by Mr. Rodd. 
His preface to the Chronicle of Charlemagne is derived from 
Ellis. It ascribes to Dr. Leyden the theory that the old ro- 
-mancers have confounded Charles Martel with Charlemagne : 
which theory, though adopted in a preface of Dr. Leyden with 
some reticency as to its source, was first advanced in the 
Monthly Magazine for 1800, (Vol. ix. p. 4.) in a dissertation 
on. the Patria of Romance and Rhime. Whatever weight it 
may deserve, it seems to be inapplicable to the chronicle here 
translated, which certainly records an enterprize of Charlemagne, 
not of Charles Martel ; and which appears to us to have been 
composed, in the name of Turpin, by monks of Saint Jago of 
Compostella, at a time when their convent was a centre of 
pilgrimage, and a seat of intrigue for all those Spaniards who 
were 
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were bent on the expulsion of the Moors. Such monks, 
however, might find, or import from Nantes, some old metrical 
romances of the French, and might confound Charles Martel 
and his Armorican followers with Charlemagne and his Franks. 
This Compostellan chronicle has recently been translated, or 
compressed, into English, not from Spanheim’s Latin, but from 
Gaguin’s French edition, in the third volume of a work intitled 
“ Tales of Yore*.” Mr. Rodd’s translation is the closer of the 
two; the other has a more poetic colouring, as may be seen by 
comparing the two narrations concerning the death of Orlando, 
or Roland,(see Rodd, Vol. i. p. 42.) and “ ‘Tales of Yore,” Vol. iii. 
p- 217.) which considerably differ in this finest incident of the 
siory. 

Of the ballads which follow, it may be questioned whether 
they tend most to illustrate the history of Charlemagne, or the 
whims of Don Quixote. The Spanish compiler of them, Da- 
mian Lopez de Tortajada, probably intended them for the 
latter purpose: but the translator, Mr. Rodd, is desirous of 
applying them to the former. With this view, his preface to 
the ballads contains a curious extract from Beuter’s Chronicle 
of Valencia, relative to the irruption of Charlemagne, which 
deserves the attention of historical criticism, and which there- 
fore we will in part copy: 

«¢ At this juncture Charles the Emperor and King of France was 
warring against the Moors in Catalonia, gaining fresh territory, which 
when Alfonzo heard, it appeared to him that the whole of Spain would 
be happy under his protection; he therefore privately sent ambassa- 
dors, offering to surrender up the whole kingdom of Leon, if he 
would assist him in his wars against the Moors of Cordova, as he was 
now old and without children. The Emperor accepted the offer, and 
the ambassadors returned home. But when this agreement was pub- 
licly divulged, the Princes or Grandees of Spain assembled in council, 
emboldened greatly by Bernardo del Carpio, plainly told the King 
they would rather die free than live subjects to the French, and that 
therefore he must disannul the treaty with the Emperor, otherwise 
they would deprive him of the kingdom. King Alfonzo then sent a 
message to Charles to bez he would hold him excused, but the latter, 
greatly resenting it, marched his army forward, declaring that since 
he had broken his word he would deprive him of the kingdom, and 
chastise those persons that would not own himself for their master. 
When the Spaniards accordingly heard the French were approach- 
ing, they united together from the Asturias, Biscay, Alva, Navarre, 
Ruchonia, and Arragon, and summoning the Moorish Kings, their 
allies and subjects, to their assistance, marched boldly to meet the 
enemy. King Charles’s army lay at the back of the Pyrenees, near 








* This work is at present on our table, but we have not yet been 
able to make a report of it. 
France, 
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France, in the valley still called Hospitaval ; but, hearing that the 
Spaniards were coming, he marched through the valley of Charles, 
which lay more convenient to ascend the mountainous road, with his 
troops in good order. | 

« In the first squatiron of the French army came Orlando, Count 
of Britany, Count Anselm, and Aighard, the Emperor’s chamber. 
lain, with several of the twelve peers, and a great body of cavalry. 
The centre likewise had many brave knights attached to it. The 
Emperor, with whom marched Count Galaron, brought up the rear. 
The Spanish army lay in the red valley, which we call Ronceval ; 
and, as the first squadron came up, they attacked it so furiously, that 
those were best off who died upon the spot, for those that fled were 
dashed to pieces by falls from the rocky precipices. The van thus 
suddenly destroyed, and Orlando and his companions slain, as the 
main body slowly advanced, fatigued and encumbered with their 
arms, the Moors reserved for this “purpose resolutely attacked it, 
who, seeing the van routed, were likewise defeated in turn, and fled, 
pursued by the Moors, who destroyed the rest of the twelve peers. 
All this was achieved while the Emperor lay in the valley of Charles, 
marching leisurely on. French and Spanish chronicles ascribe this 
loss to Eount Galaron, who detained the Emperor on the road, so 
that he could not assist his friends. The Moors, slaughtering and 
making prisoners all they overtook, King Charles saw the magnitude 
of hie fag and retired greatly terrified, under the impression that 
Bernardo del Carpio was ready to fall upon his rear, having made his 
way by the back of the mountains of Aspe and Serla, with a great 
troop of Moors and Christians. Sounding therefore a retreat, he col- 
lected the few that escaped, and departed in amazement at his loss, 
raised his camp confusedly, and returned to his own country. The 
camp was pillaged, and, the dead being ascertained, a monastery 
was built upon the spot for the interment of the twelve peers, with a 
hospital to this day remaining. ‘The body of Orlando was taken to 
Blaye, which was his seigniory, and there interred.’ 


The first ballad is that of the Moor Calainos, which, as it 
rather belongs to the Quixotic class, we shall pass over.—The 
second refers to Rinaldo of Montalban. It appears from this 
ballad that Rinaldo went into Spain, and attached himself as 
a soldier of fortune to the Moorish king Argolander, and 
won the favour of his sister Celidonia. By the laws of tourna- 
ment, he also won her hand: but, as he was going to bear her 
off, the Mohammedan, rather than see his sister the prize of a 
Christian, stabbed her to the heart. — The third ballad relates 
that Charlemagne, indignant at Rinaldo’s entering into Moorish 
service, proclaimed him a traitor; which his friend Roland, or 
Roldan, as the Spanish poet writes the name of Orlando, (the 
French have the best right to name their own hero,) resented so 
courageously as to cause his own disgrace. Rinaldo then obtain- 
ed the command of a Moorish army, and came to besiege Paris, 
under a feigned Saraceni¢ name; while the distress of Charle- 
magne 
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magne otcasioned him to make concessions to Roland, who 
took the command of the Christian army. The friends met 
in the field, recognized each other, and embraced. Rinaldo was 
reconciled to Charlemagne, and the Moorish army was baptized 
on the spot. —To exemplify Mr. Rodd’s versification, which we 


do not consider as very fortunate, we extract the catastrophe 
of this ballad: 


¢ At the Moorish camp arriving, 
Loud he shouts with all his might, 
“& Let your Chief come forth to meet me, 
And alone attempt the fight.” 


‘ Nimbly then their steeds they flourish, 
Lightly prancing on the ground ; 
Both the heroes know each other 
By their gait and airy bound. 


¢ At the moment of rencontre, 
Both their lances couching low, 
In each other’s arms swift rushing, 
In their bosoms raptures glow. 


‘ Then the Moors about them calling, 
Thus renown’d Orlando cries, — 
** Moors, I see you gaze upon us 
With strange made of deep surprise. 


*¢ ‘To Marsilio’s court I send you, 
To the Prince return again ; 


fl. Tell him I am Count Orlando, — 
: And by me his Moor was slain. 
“s « That he made me, too, his Captain, 
And I did my duty well.” 
* When the Moors heard this, what sorrow 


Qn their troubl’d bosoms fell ! 


* Then apart awhile consulting, 
They a valiant General chuse, 
And with hardy speech their pris’ners 
To release from bonds refuse ; 


¢ And, to arms in concert flying, — 

Brave Orlando strive to slay : > 
But his steed Rinaldo spurring, 
Soon begins the bloody fray. 


¢ Nobly, too, Orlando battling 
Deals round many a vengeful blow; 
Numbers ne’er appal the Chieftains, 
Still they-rush upon the foe. "1 
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_‘ First their captive friends releasing, 
Arms the noble warriors seize, 
And, with manly courage fightin 

Wound and slaughter as they al 


‘ Thus the field their valor clearing, 
Soon the hostile squadrons fly ; 
When the Chiefs unite no longer 
They a single foe espy. 


¢ When Doiialda clasp’d her hero, 
Brave Orlando, in her arms, 
All her soul with transport melting, 
Long she wept with sweet alarms. 





3 
ease. 


* And the Emperor, high rejoicing 
When the happy truth he knew, 

_ With a noble train attending, 
Tow’rds the gallant Chieftains drew. 


* Greeting these brave friends and warriors, 
Scarce his praise expression found ; 
“« Not the world,”? he cry’d, ‘ possesses 
Two such heroes so renown’d.”’ | 





¢ Thus with pomp the city ent’ring, | 
_ All the bells of Paris ring ; ; 
Joy prevails in ev’ry quarter ; 
Commons, Clergy, Court, and King.’ 


The fourth ballad relates to Montesinos: but we resign the 
analysis to the students of Don Quixote. Something must be 
passed over; and it is better to single out for attention those 

arts which refer chiefly to the heroes of Ronceval. 

The fifth ballad, intitled ¢ Count Irlos,’ contains the history 
of a peer of France; who, soon after his marriage, was sent to, 
attack the Mohammedans, and was separated during fifteen 
years from his wife. Returning in disguise, he found his 

alace occupied by a suitor to his faithful Penelope, fought | 
his way to his rights, and recovered his merited condition with 
the approbation of Charlemagne. 

Volume II. exhibits a more numerous though not a more 
interegane set of ballads. 1. Montesinos and Olivero. 2. The 
Palmer. While Charlemagne was at Rome, a pilgrim arrived 
from Merida, who related his marriage with a Moorish princess, 
and is discovered to be a son of Charlemagne. 3. Baldwin. 
4. The Marquis of Mantua, in four parts. 5. Gayferos. 
The reader of Don Quixote may recollect that this ballad 
engages the ninth chapter of the second book and second part. 
6. Claros of Montalban. A daughter of Charlemagne having 
granted the last favour to Count Claros of Montalban, the 
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lovers were surprized, the Emperor was informed,and condemned 
Claros to the scaffold. ‘The Princess ran to the prison to re- 
lease her lover, proclaimed her attachment, and threatened to 
die by his side. The peers then interposed; and it being 
determined that the son of Rinaldo was a fit match for the 
daughter of Charlemagne, the Emperor consented. 7, Mon- 
tesinos. 8. Durandarte, of which a translation has also been 
executed by Mr. Lewis. g. Belerma. 10. Bertram’s father. 
This is an affecting ballad, and. is versified with impressive 
simplicity : 
‘ Slowly through the field of battle, 
Through the field where heroes bled, 


Goes th’ old Man, his arms are weary, 
Turning of the numerous dead. 


¢ O’er and o’er he view’d the Frenchmen, 
Bertram still he cou’d not spy : 
Sev’n times cast they lots to seek him, 


Who shou’d with the task comply. 


‘ Fortune shews in three her malice, 
And on four she set a spell ; 
All the seven on his father, 
On his luckless father, fell. 


* Now he gives his horse the bridle, 
And pursues his lonely way ; 
On the road by night he travels, 
Seeks him on the heath by day. 


(Vp i ‘ On a lofty turret watching, 


He at length a Moor espy’d, 
And in Arabic address’d him ; 
Thus the aged warrior cry’d :— 


*¢ Saw you, Moor, a noble Captain, 
One that’s clad in armour bright ? 
Gold I’ll give you for his ransom, 
If a pris’ner seiz’d in fight. 


‘‘ But if slain, his body give me, 
In the hallow’d ground to rest. 
What without the soul the body ? 

Poor the favour I request ?”’ 


‘© Friend, describe the Knight you’re seeking, 
Him you fear some ill betides ?””— 

«¢ White the colour of his armour, 
On a sorrel steed he rides. 


** In the cheek he once was wounded, 
Where the mark is still display’d ; 
When a little boy, through anger 
By a rav’ning goss-hawk made.”— 
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“¢ In yon meadow, cold and lifeless, 
Lies the Knight you wish to greet ; 
In a sand-pit lies his body, 
In the water lie his feet.’? | 





The eleventh ballad, thaugh intitled The Battle of Ronceval, 
is much more occupied by a subsequent event. Then follows 
a ballad of the Cid, which has little connection with the subject 
of this work, and which terminates it six pages too late. 

The heroic ages of all countries are most willingly contem- 
plated during periods of the highest civilization. It is then 

/ , that the poet, the dramatist, the antiquary, or the painter, is 
looking around for the favourites of celebrity, in order to attach 
his own fame to their illustration. The last effort of national 
refinement is to build a magnificent temple of fame, a pan- 
ercon, for the worthies of the country. The niches near our 
observation must be awarded by history with rigid criticism, 
or the monuments which they contain will not be respected : 
but the remoter objects of remembrance, the chieftains of a 
barbarous antiquity, are abandoned to the cieling-painter, who 
supplies the defect of evidence with the colouring of fancy. 
To such colourists, the compilations before us offer the 
requisite scheme of exhibition; imagination must not ex- 
patiate independently of tradition, since otherewis it shocks the 
received doctrine of the past; and the human mind is as much 

' offended at an obvious incongruity between its fictitious as 


between its historical opinions. 1 


Art. V. Archeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Anti. 
uity. Published by the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Vol: XVI. Part 2. 


[Article concluded from the Review for Dec. p. 412.] 


We proceed to report the substance of the remaining papers 
in this volume. 

Description of a Crom-Leach, in the County of Kilkenny. By 
Mr. Joseph Thomas Finegan. — The monument here described 
is singtilarly curious of its kind, though many similar structures, 
we are informed, are scattered over that part of the county of 
Kilkenny, known by the name of Walch Mountains, which 
towers over the river Suir, situated between Carrick and 
Waterford. Without the plate annexed to Mr. Finegan’s 
paper, it is impossible to convey a correct idea of the subject dis- 
cussed; which ‘is formed of a huge unhewn block of rock, whose 
enormous weight is supported, in the highest part, by nee 
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Jarge flat stones placed perpendicularly, two of which (the 
outermost) are parallel to cach other, and the inner one is at 
right angles to them ; the other end of the shelving stone rests 
ona large horizontal flat stone, which is itself supported beyond 
its center by an upright one; so that if the pressure of the 
higher stone was taken away, the horizontal flat one must fall 
to the ground.’ Mr. F. very properly regards this monument 
as a proof of the resources of our rude ancestors: but we do 
not think that he is accurate when he deems it improbable that 
the moderns, with all the assistance of improved machinery, 
could raise such ponderous masses, and place them in similar 
positions with such geometrical accuracy. lf, however, Mr. F, 
be not qualified to lecture on the mechanical powers of the 
moderns, he appears to be a good etymologist ; and his account 
of the derivation and meaning of the words Crom, Leach, &c. 
is satisfactory : 

‘ Crom is a word in the Punic dialect, which signifies to bow down 
the body in reverential humility. Leacht is another Punic word, 
which signifies “the bed of death.” The medern word Croloch, 
the name given by the Irish to the place where criminals are usually 
executed, is obviously an abbreviated corruption of this word. A 
Celtic scholar (if the Irish language is a dialect of the Celtic) would 
translate Cromleach the stone of punishment, or degradation ;” 
whence I infer that it was probably the place where human victims 
were sacrificed to the God Bael, the Sun.’ 


Other kinds of Leachts are noticed and their origin is explained 
by Mr. F., viz. Zaim-leacht, which is a simple, inartificial monu- 
ment raised by peasantry to the memory of a person found 
dead on the highway, and to which the pious passenger added 
a stone, praying for the repose of the soul of the deceased : — 
€ Taimbleacht Lochianna, that is to say, ‘the monument of the 
Danes,” a stupendous and beautiful pyramid of earth, having 
a spiral footway from the base to the summit ;’—and Taimbleacht 
Partholain, which signifies the monument of the Parthians. 
Having observed that the Celtic word, which constitutes the 
first member of the above compound terms, denotes the place 
of slumber, and is evidently the root of the French word tom- 
beau and of the English word tomb, Mr. F. passes to other 
etymologies not immediately required by his subject: 

‘Perhaps it will not be uninteresting to attempt an explanation 
of the word Fin-mac-coil. The original meaning of the primitive 


word Mac was given to individuals, to distinguish the countries 
whence the various tribes emigrated who settled in Ireland. In later 
times, surnames were given or adopted, in consequence of some 
national or personal peculiarity ; thus, Afaclochlin signifi es a son of 


Denmark, a Dane. Hence, embracing the influence 
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custom, Fitz-Urs, one of the assassins of Thomas-a- Becket, an Anglo- 
Norman, when he fled to Ireland, without changing his name, as- 
sumed that of Mathghamhuhn, now corrupted to Mac Mahon, 


which in the Irish language has the same meaning as Fitz-Urs in 
English, ‘ the son of the Bear.” 


It is farther added that the Celtic word Coil signifies either 
a sacred grove or a sacred cavern; and that words which are 
compounded of this term still perpetuate the remembrance of 
sacred groves which formerly existed in Ireland and Scotland ; 
as Killpatrick, i.e. Patrick’s Grove, Killbridge, Bridge, or Bridget’s 
Grove, and Columkill, orColum’s Grove. Mr.F. also supposes that 
the Greeks borrowed their word KoiAo¢ from this Celtic term. 
4 Copy of the Certificate of the Marquis of Winchester, and of 
the Earl of Leicester, upon the Contest between the Officers of 
Arms, and the Dean and Prebendaries of Westminster, concernin 
the Hearse of the Lady Catharine Knowles, deceased. Together 
with the Earl Marshal's Decree upon the Subject. By Nicholas 
Carlisle, Esq., Secretary. —In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
a dispute arose between the heralds and pursuivants of arms, 
on the one part, and the dean and chapter of the collegiate 
church of St, Peter’s, Westminster, on the other, concerning 
the right to-those hearses and their furniture which were at 
that period erected in churches at the funeral of illustrious 
personages. The case was referred to the examination of the 
Marquis of Winchester and the Earl of Leicester; who, after hav- 
ing heard the evidenceof both parties, reported its substance to the 
Earl Marshal of England, and he decided in favour of the officers 
of arms, and decreed that not only the hearse in question, but all 
hearses, with their furniture, set up in any church or chapel in 
the realm of England, at any funeral or obsequies, do of right 
belong to the King’s heralds at arms ag their fees, by reason of 
their office. ‘This decree is dated April 26. 1569. 

Some Observations on the Gothic Buildings abroad, particularly 
those in Italy; and on Gothic Architecture in general. By T. 
Kerrick, M-A., F.5.A., Principal librarian to the University 
of Cambridge; with Notes and Illustrations.— This essay is 
certainly ingenious; and, if it does not completely develop 
the desiderata of which the author is in pursuit, it tends to 
throw some light on the subject discussed. As Mr. Kerrick 
has studied what is called Gothic Architecture with attention, 
we have perused his obseryations with much pleasure; and we 
trust that the investigation which he has instigated will be 
pursued by others, as well as by himself. It may be deemed 
strange that, considering the multitude of Gothic structures 

scattered over the several countries of Europe, we should be 
in doubt both as to the origin of the name and as to the cir- 
ae | cumstances 
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éumstances which gave rise to this striking style of building. 
It remained in vogue for some centuries, but with variations 
which mark its several eras; yet, as Mr. K. remarks, ¢ thongh 
these different styles are clearly distinguishable from each other, 
there is still a character so entirely and completely its own in 
Gothic architecture, diffused through all the ages of it; the 
‘genius of it is so different from, and unlike any thing else, that 
we may fairly assert that no architecture whatever had more 
congruity, or was, throughout, more ofa piece with itself, than 
this.” ‘The student is surprised that, notwithstanding this 
marked character in the thing itself, and the rich variety of 
specimens, the principle of this uniformity and congruity 
seems to evade our search, and we are at a loss to determine 
on what rules the Gothic artists proceeded. Unfortunately, 
we have no books to guide us, and time has spared none of 
their working plans or models. Indeed, as it is here added, 
‘we know not even the names which the Gothic architects gave 
to any of their ornaments: those we now use are all of modern 
fabrication. It is possible’ (barely possible, we think,) ¢ that some 
treatises may be found in conventual libraries abroad: if we 
had any in England they probably perished at the Reforma- 
tion.’ We are reduced, then, to this simple expedient, of 
forming hypotheses, and trying their probability by their appli- 
cation to the several members and features of edifices truly 
Gothic. 

Previously, however, to what may be termed the scientific 
investigation of this subject, Mr. K. (without undertaking to 
settle the dispute concerning the derivation of the term,*) de- 
fines the sort of edifice about which he professes to treat. 
« By the Gothic, I mean the light style of architecture which 
has been long known by that name, and was the mode of 
building most in use, all over Europe, during the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries.’ Speaking generally of this 
style, he farther observes that ¢ it is a striking phenomenon, and 
not eastly accounted for, that the same style of building was so 
widely diffused over Europe, and that it should have prevailed 
in every country, as it really appears to have done, nearly at 

* © Tt seems to have been the custom on the revival of antique 
architecture, and classical learning, to give the name of Gothic, by 
way of reproaeh, to every thing in the arts, as well as in literature, 
which was not formed on the ancient model.? Every style of 
building that differs from the Greek and Roman models was termed 
Gothic: but in modern times it is restrained to the light style; and as 
the term is generally understood, and answers the purpose, no necessity 
exists for eanian it. ; 
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the same time.’ The most easy and (we should think) the most 
probable mode of accounting for this oneness of style is by 
supposing that the architects of this period all borrowed from 
the same prototype; and this sameness may be afterward in a 
great measure explained by regarding the antique architecture as 
its basis and foundation. Architecture purely Grecian is without 
the arch. On the contrary, the Romans in their large edifices, 
especially in their amphitheatres, employed tiers of arches one 
above another ; and, as the splendid ceremonies of the catholic 
worship required’ ample space in the construction of churches 
for processions and scenic effect, the architect was induced to 
study such models of the largest dimensions as were supplied 
by the remains of Roman grandeur. ‘Two striking circum- 
stances invite our attention in our fine Gothic buildings: the 
first is their great elevation, and the next is the peculiarity of 
their apertures, with the corresponding embellishments. In 
the notes to Mr. K.’s essay, (which, by the date prefixed, appear 
to have been read to the Society nearly two years after the original 
observations,) the notions of the late Mr. Essex, of Cambridge, 
respecting the source of what may be termed the outline of 
our Gothic churches, are presented to us: but Mr. K. does 
not refer us to any work in which these notions are found : he 
only adds, ‘I am glad of this opportunity of making them 
known.’ Perhaps the next volume of the Archeologia will 
throw some light on this subject. It may suffice to remark 
here that ¢ Mr. Essex was convinced that the old architecture 
of the middle ages was derived from the Roman;’ and it is 
stated as ‘a favourite notion completely his own, that all our 
churches might be reduced to three sorts: 1. those with pillars 
and arches, which separated the aisles from the nave: 2. such 
as had tiers of windows over the arches: 3. those which had 
three tiers of arches and windows over them; or rather three 
tiers of arches, one above the other, and windows in the 
uppermost.’ Plates are subjoined, to shew in what respects 
the Roman edifices furnished models for each of these kinds: 
but want of room obliges us to advert only to the last. Foy 
the purpose of illustration, the outside of one of the amphi. 
theatres of the antients is delineated ; and it is remarked that 


¢ By leaving out the entablatures, capitals of columns, &c., which 
were too bold, or too delicate for the Gothic workmen to imitate, the 
remainder would be very like the inside of a Norman cathedral, where 
we may observe, over each tier of arches, a vestige of the entablature 
still retained in the small string-course, or line of stone running along 
the surface of the wall, where the entablature ought to have been. The 
-half columns, thus deprived of their capitals and ornaments, soon shrunk 
and degenerated into the unmeaning shaft, which heither supports, nor 
. appears 
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appears to support, any thing, or to be of the smallest use. But the 
Gothic architects of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies, turned this small shaft to very good account ; and by restoring 
to it acapital, and at last leaving out entirely that part of the string- 
course which crossed over it, produced their elegant and slender pillar, 
from which branched out all the delicate and beautiful tracery of their 
vaulted roofs.’ 


Thus we may be able to trace the origin of arches, tier 
above tier: but if the Gothic architects copied the Romans in 
this respect, how came they to deviate so widely from them in 
the form of arches ? How are we to account for the introduction 
of the Pointed Arch ? To solve this diilicult question, various 
ingenious hints are offered. It is not improbable that the effect 
produced by the intersection of semi-circular arches might first 
have suggested the idea; and the vanity of setting forth some- 
thing new might have led to the first formation of the Gothic 
Arch. Several practical inducements for adopting various kinds 
of ‘it are enumerated at some length, with illustrative diagrams; 
and it is observed that superstition had probably some share in this 
innovation, , 

‘There is (says Mr. K.,) reason to believe that the figure formed 
by two circles, cutting each other in their centers, was held in par- 
ticular veneration by Christians from very early times. It appears 
to have had a mysterious meaning, which I do not pretend to explain ; 
but I believe a great deal might be pointed out, as to its influence 
upon the forms of all sorts of things, which were intended for sacred 
uses. Possibly it might have had some reference to the symbolical 
representation of Christ, under the figure of a fish *, the Ix@ry, 
which contained the initials of Inzovs Xegirros Oxov “Ties, Zuri. And 
this is the more probable, because we are told that it was called Vesicg 
Piscis +. But however this may be, and whatever ideas of sanctity 
might be attached to the thing itself, we may remark, that in the 
paintings, as well as sculptures of the lower ages, we find it almost 
constantly used to circumscribe the figure of our Saviour, wherever 
he is represented as judging the world, and in his glorified state ; 
particularly over the doors of Saxon and Norman churches. Epis. 
copal and conventual seals, and those of religious societies, and of 
all ecclesiastical officers, were universally of this form, and continue 
to be made so to this day.’ | 

How far this idea operated is doubtful: but, since all the 
members of the Gothic style are sections of circles, we may 
conclude that its architects amused themselves with producing 
various forms by their intersections, and studied effect by 
striking arches from different centres. We shall not pursue 





* See M. R. Vol. Ixiv. N. S. p. 484. 
¢+ Dureri Institut. Geometricarum, lib. 2. p. 56. He uses it as a 
name well known, and familiar as that of circle or triangle, &c. 
“ Designa circino invariato tres piscium vesicas.””* : 
lig 
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this subject any farther here: but we must not forget to remark 
that, though the Pointed Arch is the distinguishing feature of 
Gothic architecture, and the source of all its varieties, its other 
peculiarities must not be overlooked. § Its light pillars, long, 
thin shafts, elegant foliage and vaultings, its tracery, and 
numerous other graceful and nameless forms of beauty, are 
equally essential, and fully as important to its general character.’ 
Its spires, lofty towers, and slender pinnacles are peculiarities not 
less striking. — Mr. K. offers us in this paper the result of his 
tour to Italy, and gives numerous plates, particularly explanatory 
of the architecture of the stupendous cathedral of Milan, 
¢ the largest and most magnificent Gothic church in the world,’ 
the subjoined description of which merits perusal : but for this 
we must refer to the volume, and pass to other subjects. 
Eighteen plates illustrate this interesting paper. 

Observations on the Positions of the Alien Cell of Begare, and 
of Halywell upon Watling-Street. By Nicholas Carlisle, Esq., 
Secretary. — Nothing satisfactory is offered in this paper. 

An Account of the Insurrection ‘4 the County of York, in 1536. 
Communicated by Edmund Lodge, Esq., F.AS., Lancaster 
Herald. — The report of the Lancaster herald here given is in 
the old spelling of the age in which it was written, and relates 
to the Yorkshire insurrection, which obtained the appellation 
of “ The Pilgrimage of Grace.” It was of little extent, seems 
to have resulted from misapprehension, and the malecontents 
without exception were pardoned by King Henry VIII. 

Specimens of Fonts, collected from different Churches. By John 
Adey Repton, Esq., F.A.S.— Jn nine well engraved plates, 
Mr. R_ addresses himself to the eye of the antiquary, and the 
letter-press does nothing more than assign the probable date of 
each font. ‘The specimens, indeed, are curious and amusing. 

A Description of Five Maces, discovered on the Capture of the 
Fort at Agra, in the East Indies. By Anthony Carlisle, Esq., 
F.R.S.— When Agra was captured by the British army in 
October 1803, these maces were found in the arsenal, together 
with some treasure, and are said to have been carried before 
the native princes on grand public processions. ‘They are for 
the most part made of iron. The first is carved with a top 
representing the lotus, a Hindoo symbol of Vishnu, the pre- 
serving deity ; the second has a head cleft into eight divisions, 
supposed to allude to the eight chief points of tha compass, to 
which the magisterial authority extends; the third is mounted 
with a hand indicating protection ; and the fourth and fifth are 
terminated with blades of an alloy of copper, said to allude 
to criminal punishment, Their length is from 25 to 30 inches, 
and the weight of the heaviest (No. 1.) is 10g oz. avoirdupois, 


Prawings of each are exhibited in an annexed plate. 
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4 Description of a Roman Vault, discovered in the Suburbs of 
the City of York. Communicated by the Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph 
Banks, Bart., &c.-— This vault was discovered in 1807, as 
workmen were digging the foundation of a house. ‘The walls 
were of stone, and the top was arched with bricks, one foot 
square and two inches and a half in thickness. Within was 
a sarcophagus, cut out of a single grit-stone, and covered with 
a blue flag-stone, inclosing a skeleton in remarkable preservation, 
and two glass lachrymatories, one perfect and the other broken 
Near the vault was found an urn of red clay, containing 
ashes, and fragments of burnt bones; which, with the pieces 
of the urns dug up in its neighbourhood, would indicate this 
spot to have been the site of a Roman burying-ground. 

A Description of a Font in the Church of South Kilvington, York- 
shire. By Robert Darley Waddilove, D.D., F.A.S., Dean of 
Rippon.—The object noticed in this paper is supposed to have 
been originally erected in Upsal Castle, in the above parish, and to 
have been removed thence to its present situation: it is decorated 
with shields bearing the arms of the noble family of the Scropes; 
one of which, viz. Henry Lord Scrope, treasurer of England, was 
beheaded for high treason at Southampton, A.D. 1415. ‘The 
readers of Shakspeare will recollect the speech of Henry V., in 
which he upbraids this nobleman for his perfidy, and exclaims 


«© Oh, how hast thou with jelousie infected 
The sweetness of affiance !”? 


Dr. W. informs us that the font here noticed appears to have 
been constructed about the time of Edward IV.: he has also 
added the genealogy of the family of Scrope. 

An Account of a curious Carving in Ivory, belonging to Richard 
Haynes, Esq. Ina Letter from Samuel Lysons, Esq., F.R.S., and 
F.A.S.—Mr. L. does not attempt to illustrate the subject of 
this curious carving: he only conjectures that the sculpture 
represents a scene in some antient romance. From a pecu- 
liarity in the armour of the knights, (viz. the appendages to the 
shoulders on which the arms were emblazoned,) he is confident 
that it could not have been executed earlier than the reign of 
Edward I., nor later than that of Edward III. 

A Description of Antiquities discovered on Hagbourn-Hill. In 
a Letter from Ebenezer King, Esq., F.A.S.—These antiquities 
were found, in the spring of the year 1803, in a pit, about four 
feet from the surface. Among them were several large rings of 
brass, resembling dog-collars, and some coins, which probably 
were of the lower empire. The most interesting part of the. 
collection was a chain, of singular form and workmanship : but 
ef the use to which it was originally appropriated, Mr. K. has 
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not been able, either from reading or inquiry, to form any 
tolerable conjecture. 

A Description of an ancient Pitcher, discovered in the Parish of 
Lismahago*. By the Rev. Mr: Dow.—This relic of antient art 
and ingenuity is fully described; yet without the plate it is impos~ 
sible for us to convey a correct idea of its form. It was found 
in the county of Lanark, imbedded in a stratum of clay, at the 
bottom of a small burn, forming the boundary between a farm 
and an extensive moss, called in the language of the country a 
Flow. ‘The whole outside, as well as the inner surface, seems 
to have been richly gilt, or rather plated with gold; and not. 
withstanding the injuries which it has sustained, it is still highly 
burnished, and shines with peculiar lustre. It consists of three - 
parts, nicely adjusted, and admirably cemented to each other; 
but the handle is the chief subject of curiosity, since it forms a 
substance distinct from the body of the vessel, bears the resem- 
blance of bell-metal, and must have been cast in a mould, 
and affixed to the pitcher by fusion or strong cement. The 
workmanship is exquisite, and the figures are in high relief : 

‘ The first and most prominent object is a female figure in antient 
vestments. She holds, perched on oe hand, an owl, the favourite 
bird of Minerva, and seems to be in the act of offering sacrifice upon 
an altar, which stands in view, and on which she leans. Immediately 
above is the head of a warrior, having on an ancient helmet. Next isa 
winged Cupid, in the act of flying, with a light robe floating around 
him; and above all is a circular shield, with an elegant drapery, 
having a figure in the center, not unlike the sun in the firmament.” 

Mr. Dow does not attempt to assign to this relic any date : but 
he tells us that it was found not far distant from a Roman 
highway; and that, € should it be ascertained to be of a 
Roman fabric and manufacture, it may have remained there 
since the period of Adrian’s expedition to Britain, about the 
second century of the Christian zra.’ 

An Account of a Golden Red, found by a Peasant in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ballycastle, in the County of Antrim. In a Letter 
from John Alexander M‘Naghton, Esq.— This rod is of the 
purest gold, weighs twenty-two ounces, and is made of three 
distinct wires twisted together, with a hook at each end. 
Nothing is intimated respecting either its antiquity or its use. 

An Account of the opening of the Great Barrow at Stow-Heath, 
- pear Aylsham, in Norfolk, in July 1808. By John Adey 
Repton, Esq., F.A.S.— Mr. Repton found nothing particularly 
worth notice, to renumerate him for his trouble in excavatin 
this barrow. The workmen, indeed, cut through an urn of 





* The birth-place, we suppose, of one of our old friends in the hiss 


tory of Humphrey Clinker ? 
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slightly-baked clay, with its mouth downwards, resting ona 
square tile, and containing a few dry bones; and they met also 
with another of a broad flat shape, with its mouth upwards 
containing a small quantity of ¢ durnz’ ashes. 
In consequence of a standing resolution of this learned Body, 

an Appendix is subjoined, consisting of an Historical Memoir, 

extracted from the Minutes of the Society, of such com- 

munications as the council did not determine to publish entire. 

This Appendix notices Architectural Antiquities, with drawings; 

— A Stone Flint, dug up near Stow Market, in Suffolk, sup- 

posed to be used for flaying cattles—A Brass Spear Head, found 

near Gringley, in the county of Nottingham ; — Account of a 
Tumulus and kistvaen at Duntisbourne Abbots, in Glouces- 

tershire, and also of a barrow at Avening in the same county; —~ 
A Celt with a Ring attached to it, dug up at Tadcaster, in York- 
shire; — An Urn, with a Roman Medal of Claudius Ceasar, 
found at the depth of seventeen feet from the surface, in form- 
ing a road from Charlton to Woolwich ; — Bracelets of Gold, 
supposed to be British, and also Celts of Brass of ey forms, 
with three lumps of raw Copper, found in 1806 near East Bourne, 
immediately under Beachey Head 5; — Pieces of Earth or Slate, de- 
posited in the stone coffins frequently discovered in the island of 
Purbeck, in Dorsetshire, and called Csa/-money;—A Basonof Metal, 
found near Christchurch, in Hampshire, supposed to be Roman, 
and to have been used as a lamp, scale, or dish, to hold fire 
occasionally ; — Nine thin Vessels of Copper, found packed in 
each other, in the village of Sturmere, in Essex, by the side 
of the Roman road ;— An Urn found in a barrow at Ample- 
forth, in Yorkshire, and in a tumulus adjoining to a Roman 
camp at Kirkbuddo, in Forfarshire ; — Bricks of an unusual size, 
with an impression of a coat of arms, surmounted with a co- 
ronet, discovered at Folkestone; An Antient Spear Head, found 
in Carmarthenshire ; — Antient Weapons found in Merioneth- 
shire;—Rude Impression of a Bull from a Stone found in Scotland; 
— And the Portrait of Ptolemy VI. of Egypt, copied from an 
‘unique coin in the French cabinet. —Such is the catalogue of 


antiquarian articles with which this volume concludes. Moy. 





Art. VI. The Giants’ Causeway; a Poem. By William Hamilton 
Drummond, D.D. 8vo. pp. 204. 12s. Boards. Printed at 
Belfast ; and sold in London by Longman and Co. 


Ts poem is the production of a gentleman whose trans- 
lation of the first book of Lucretius was mentioned, with 


deserved commendation, in our number for December 1809. 
We 
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We are sorry that Dr. Drummond did not prosecute his design, 
because we fear that Lucretius has fallen into less able hands, 
and because the Doctor would have gained more lasting honours 
for himself as a translator than he will derive from this original 
publication. Yet he is evidently a man of Jearning, and very con- 
siderable abilities; endowed with a mind. perfectly alive to the 
perception of the beautiful and the grand in nature 3 and possess- 
ing much of that enthusiastic feeling which so eminently contri- 
butes to the formation of the poetic character. His versification 
also is smooth, and often extremely harmonious ; and his style 
is wholly free from those mannerisms and idle attempts after. 
novelty, which degrade the brighter poetic talents of our time. 
As the work of such an author, it will be conceived that the 
Giants’ Causeway must contain many passages of distinguished 
merit, some of which we shall lay before our readers in our 
analysis of the poem: but as a whole it is unfortunately defi- 
cient. Dr. Drummond has erred in the selection of his mate- 
rials; and the powers of his poetry are in vain employed to 
excite interest for subjects which are poetically uninteresting 
in their nature. | 

We do not wonder that, amid the stupendous scenery of the 
Giants’ Causeway,—attached to it, as the author seems to be, by 
all those dear associations that knit us to the /calities of our 
childhood, and remembering all its traditionary tales of giants 
and of heroes, — Dr. Drummond should have conceived the idea 
of making it the subject of a poem; and indeed we fully re- 
member that, without possessing any local attachments to 
heighten the magic of its effect, our own feelings on witnessing 
this grand object were much excited :—but we are surprized that, 
after deliberation, the idea should have been carried into 
execution. In that desultory kind of composition, like the 
present, which consists in placing the reader on some favoured 
spot, highly gifted with natural beauties, or celebrated as the 
theatre of some brilliant achievement; and in touching, witha 
poet’s hand, onthe many images and reflections which are likely 
to flit across the mind, united by those nice and imperceptible 


yg «}ffinks by which the chain of thought might be formed ; in 


such a work, the chief means of creating a continued interest 
in the reader would be a masterly and striking description of 
the scenes which suggested it: —a picture, such as 


Spenser would have delineated, which at the opening of the 


poem might seize on the imagination, and keep the attention 
awake to all that related to it. For such description, the G ants’ 
Causeway is peculiarly ill adapted, and is inferior to many 
objects of far less magnificence. It is calculated for painting, 


not for poetic description. The very words which would be 
called 
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called into action are unpoetical; and the reader, who had 
never viewed the spot described, after the most laboured de- 
tail of these high and wonderful basaltic columns, would have 
no romantic picture presented to his imagination, but his mind 
would feel encumbered with a confused idea of masses of large 
stones. Dr, Drummond was aware of this objection; and has 
given no particular description of the scenes on which his 
oem is founded : but all interest is lost by the omission. It 
is indeed learnt from the title-page, and from a few hints 
scattered through the first book, that the author is at the 
Giants’ Causeway, but the reader is never with him. 
The poem is divided into three books, and opens with the 
following invocation to the genius of the writer’s native land : 


¢ Come lonely Genius of my natal shore 
From cave or bower, wild glen, or mountain hoar ; 
And while by ocean’s rugged bounds I muse, 
Thy solemn influence o’er my soul diffuse : 
Whether thou wanderest o’er the craggy steep, 
Where the lorn spirits of the tempest weep, 
Or rov’st with trackless footsteps o’er the waves, 
Or wak’st the echoes of thy hundred caves ; 
With joy I hail thy visionary form, 
Rough, dark, august, and clad in night and storm 
To me more dear thy rocky realm by far, 
The cliff, the whirlwind, and the Ne war, 
Than e’en the loveliest scenes which Flora yields, 
Her myrtle bowers, or incense-breathing fields. 


¢ Yet mid thy rocks might some wild flowrets bloom, 
And first for me exhale their sweet perfume, 
Yielding a chaplet to my vagrant muse, 
Blooming and pearled with fresh: Parnassian dews ; 
Though tempest roared in every dark-browed cave, 
And wild beneath me burst the yawning wave, 
O’er the high steep how ardent would I rise, 
Elate with hope to seize the glorious prize ?” 


From this invocation, Dr. Drummond leads us to what the 
argument calls ¢a description of the coast of Antrim by sun- 
rise.’ It is well painted, but presents nothing that identifies 
the spot; and from the impossibility of poetically describing 
the peculiar characteristics of the Antrim scenery, the delinea- 
tion is not distinguishable from the appearance of morning on 
any other rocky coast. In the midst of this description, the ” 
author suddenly and skillfully breaks off, to address those whose 

ifted and cultivated minds feel admiration of the beauties 
which ‘ the fair creation offers :’ 


¢ O thou whose soul the Muses’ lore inspires, 
Whose tosom science warms, or genius fires, 


If 
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If nature charm thee in her wildest forms, 
‘Throned on the cliff ’midst cataracts and storms ; 
Or with surpassing harmony arrayed, 
In pillared mole, or towering colonnade, 
Seek Dalriada’s wild romantic shore — 
Wind through her vallies, and her capes explore, 
Let folly’s sons to lands far distant roam, 
And praise the charms of every clime but home. 
Yet sure such scenes can Dalriada boast, 
As please the painter and the poet most ; 
Swift torrents foaming down the mountain side, 
Rocks that in clouds grotesque their sunimits hide, 
Gigantic pyramids, embattled steeps, 
Bastions and temples nodding o’er the deeps, 
Aerial bridges o’er vast fissures thrown, — 
Triumphal arches, gods of living stone, 

- Eolian antres, thunder-rifted spires, 
And all the wonders of volcanic fires. 
Here broken, shattered, in confusion dread, 
Towers, bridges, arches, gods and temples spread : 
Stupendous wrecks where awful wildness reigns ! 
While all th’ ideal forms which fancy feigns 
Sweep the dun rack, and to the poet’s eyes, 
In many a strange embodied shape arise. 
in scenes like these did Collins first behold 
Pale Fear, and Danger’s limbs of Giant mould ; 
Gray poured the sorrows of his Cambrian lyre, 
And mighty Shakespeare breathed heaven’s pure ethe- 

real fire.’ 


The reader’s attention is then led back to the tale of the 
giant Fion, the supposed founder of the Causeway. Fion Mac 
Cumbhal, the great hero of Irish romance, and who (Dr. Drum- 
mond tells us in his preface) was fifteen cubits high, con- 
ceived the vast idea of erecting a mole across the sea to facili- 
tate his march to the Hebrides, in order that, with his giant- 
clan, he might revenge on the inhabitants of those islands their 
frequent predatory excursions to the shores of Ireland. The 
Causeway is formed; and the giant-band prepare for their 
march, while all Albin trembles at their approach. : 


¢ Now armed for war, along their iron road, 
Stern in their ire, ‘the giant warriors strode ; 
As tiles on files advanced in serried might, 
How flashed their arms’ intolerable light ; 
Casques, shields, and spears, and banners floating gay, 
And mail-clad steeds, and chariots’ proud array, 
Bright glancing as the fires which heaven adorn, 
‘When fair Aurora brings the boreal morn !’ 


But * the battle is not to the strong:” the prayers and sacri- 


fices of the bards and warriors, on the shores of Albin, are 
6 crowned 





crowned with success; and Odin ascends from kh 
palace to their assistance : 
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is subterranean 


* Throned on dark clouds, dread Odin heard from far 


In icy realms beneath the northern star, 

Where in Valhalla’s courts his warlike train 

Quaff the brown draught from skulls of heroes slain : 
Deep-moved he rose, and soon with loud alarms 
Heaven’s pavements rang, as Odin rushed to arms. 
Swift down the bow of many a fulyent dye, 
Bridge of the gods, th’ immortal! footsteps hie ; 
Hail, sleet, and darkness o’er his bosom spread, 
The rush of waters roared around his head, 

While wrapt in light’ning and devouring ‘storm, 
He swept the winds, a dim terrific form ; 

Aloft in wrath his brandished arm he raised, 
.Bright in his hand the hissing thunder blazed, 
While on the centre of the arch he stood, 

And sent his potent mandate o’er the flood. 


“ Arise,’’ he cried, “‘ ye ministers of ire, 
Ye hurricanes, ye floods, and red-winged fire ; 
Arise, go forth in congregated might, 
And whelm these impious toils in lasting night.’? 


¢ Then livid fires the vault of heaven o’ercast, 
High rose the floods, and furious howled the blast ; 
Then Lochlin’s gods in might resistless came ; 
Thor’s mace impetuous smote the trembling frame ; 
The sister fates, twelve dark tremendous a 
Sang their dire spells, and waved their shining blades, 
While Loke and Hela, from their chains unbound, 
Shook to its rooted base the yawning ground : 
Then tossed each isle, and cliff, and rugged steep, 
Wild rolled the mountains like a stormy deep, 
And crashing, roaring, thundering loud to heaven, 
Down rushed the arch, in shattered fragments riven, 
With horrid din, as if th’ exploding ball, 
And heaven’s rent pillars mingled in their fall. 


‘ Deep im the dreary caves of ocean lie 
The ponderous ruins far from. mortal eye : 
Yet each abutment of the structure stands 
A proud memorial of the giant bands, 
Through earth’s extended realms renowned afar, 
As great in peace, and terrible in war. 
And then, if earth to heaven in arms opposed 
Might aught avail, in conflict had they closed 
With Lochlin’s gods ; and Odin, taught to feel, 
Had rued the dint of Fion’s better steel. 
But by enchanted spells unnerv’d they stood, 
Fixed to the beach, till horror chilled their blood, 
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And total change pervading nerve and bone, 
Hard grew their limbs, and al} were turned to stone. 
Now oft their shadowy spectres, flitting light, 
Crowd to their faveurite mole at noon of mht, 
In fancy’s eye, the curious toil pursue, 

And all the tasks that pleased in life renew. 
One, huge of stature, dark beneath the gloom, 
Grasps in his brawny hand the mimic leom ; 
One rides the lion rock ; in cadence low, 

One bids the organ’s beauteous structure blow ; 
While far aloof on yon lone column’s height, 
Their Lord and Hero glories in the sight.’ 


We observe a loftiness of style in this interposition of Odin 
and the gods of the Edda, which we do not often encounter ; 
and the description of Odin, as a ¢ dim terrific form,’ ascend. 
ing from Valhalla amid hail, and sleet, and darkness, is parti- 
cularly in character with the northern divinity. Nor is it only 
in this elevated style that the poetry of the author is rich; the 
latter part of the first book, in which he reviews the antient 
flourishing state of learning among the Irish, contrasts their 
present degree of civilization with their former barbarous man- 
ners, and addresses the river Lagan, is conveyed in a strain of 
deep and pleasing melancholy : but with tlie first book all interest 
terminates ; and the second and third divisions of the volume 
are allotted to subjects wholly unadapted to the purposes of 
poetry. What could Dr. Drummond conceive to be worthy of 
a poet’s attention in subjects like the following, taken from the 

book ? © Kelp Burners —Salmon-fishing 
— Different Instincts of the Eel and Salmon —A Shoal of Her- 
rings — of Porpoises—-The Mode of robbing Sea-fowls’ Nests,’ 
&c.—The third book is philosophical, and would, if written in 
prose, have made an excellent geological essay for the Belfast Ma- 
gazine: but we had hoped that the Poetry of the Anti-jacobin 
had banished from verse, for ever, that sort of scientific muse, 
the themes of whose song are ‘ basaltic columns formed by the 
sudden refrigeration or gradual crystallization of lava, —The 
Neptunian Hypothesis —Effects of the Deluge — Basalt formed 
by Deposition and consequent Desiccation— and the Hlustration 
of the Huttonian Hypothesis.’ 

In perusing these latter books, our labour was relieved by 
sometimes discovering the strong resemblance of passages to 
parts of the above-mentioned Poetry of the Anti-jacobin. For 
instance, =~ from the Giants’ Causeway ; 


‘ON A SALMON FISHER. 
‘ The patient boatman rocking on the brine, 
Elate with hope, beholde the well-known sign ; Pe 
ts wilt 
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Swift winds the capturing net, and now in vainy 
The fear.struck captive beats the flaxen chain ; 
Vain in his strength, and vain his dotted mail, 
His rapid fin, quick eye, and springy tail.’ 


Parallel passage from the poetry of the Anti-jacobin : 


S ON A PORK KILLER: 


“ With grim delight he views the sportive band, 
Intent on blood, and lifts his murderous hand, 
Twangs the bent bow — resounds the fateful dart, 
Swift-wing’dand trembles in a porker’s heart. 


«¢ Ah! hapless porker! what shall now avail 
Thy back’s stiff bristles, or thy curly tail? 
Ah! what avail these eyes so small and round, 
Long pendant ears, and snout that loves the ground.” 


This is only one out of many instances, and we observed 
others of still closer resemblance: but it is time to take out 
leave of Dr. Drummond. Of his powers, we have a very high 
opinion : but he has failed, where every one must fail, in attempt- 
ing to impart poetical interest to subjects like Salmon and Por- 
puises, Basaltic Columns and Geological Theories. Of his style 
we have given the reader an opportunity of judging, by the length 
of our quotations. We heartily wish to see the completion 


of his translation from Lucretius. Har 





Art. VII. Ex Tentaminibas Metricis Puerorum in Schold Regid 
Edinensi Provectiorum Electa, Anno 1812. t2mo. pp. 116. 
Edinburg# Blackwood. 


W: are presented with a very novel and curious publication 
in this little volume. It is a selection from the Latin 
verses of Scotish youths, educated in the High School at Edin- 
burgh; ‘ one only of whom has attained his fifteenth year: 
almost all the rest are now about fourteen; not more than 
seventeen months have elapsed, since they began to learti 
Latin versification; and these exercises are the fruits of 
leisure hours.’ Such is the language of the preface: othet 
matters are stated in it, which we shall discuss at the closé of 
our critique: but we shall first examine the juvenile poetry 
which is here submitted to public inspection. Excepting for 
purposes of commendation, we shall not mention the names of 
any of the youthful authors ; because we think that they have 
been prematurely exposed to general criticism; and because 
we are certain that, with more cautious instruction, they 
might have done far better things :—‘* TEucro duce; ét auspice 
Teucro.” 
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Some time has elapsed since every scholar was grieved to 
witness the disgraceful exhibition of Green’s Sapphic verses in 
Anderson’s Scotch Poets. Subsequently to that period, we 
have been compelled to lament the continued classical defi- 
ciencies of the country of Buchanan, in the Collegium Benga- 
lense of Dr. Chapman: but we had hoped that the “ Pueri 
agrestes, irridendum pecus,” of the former,——and the “ Georgio, 
Melevilioy Veleslo, Mitibus, atque Fortibus,” of the latter, had 
passed away for ever, and had made room for a mew era of 
Augustan purity.. Alas! our hopes are disappointed ; and 
the acknowleged stigma on the antient literature of our northern 
brethren has only been made more indelible by the present 
attempt to remove it. Indelible, however, is a very strong 
epithet ; and*we trust that it will prove to be applied in a 
limited sense on this occasion, and that the time will come 
when correct classical knowlege will be added to the other 
honours of Caledonia. 

The circumstances of the case induce us to submit to the 
observation of our learned readers a very formidable list of 
errors and improprieties, which we have selected from this selec- 
tion of verses ; though in so doing we perform a labour which 
is unpleasing to us, and dry and tiresome in itself. Some of 
the instances, it will be seen, are gross metrical faults; others 


ve injudicious adoptions of doubtful quantities; elisions of 


every different degree of harshness ; licentious admissions of the 
cesura, and the hiatus, and other rhythmical defects ; sentences 
inelegantly, or incorrectly, framed; conjunctions placed ad 
libitum ; vain attempts at imitative harmony ; offensive repeti- 
tions of similar sounds; and unpoetical expressions. When 
it is stated that the subjoined catalogue is selected from a thin 
duodecimo of 116 pages,—that it might yet be largely in. 
creased, —— and that every exercise has been revised by the 
master *, — it is difficult to restrain our reproof of that master, 
for his hasty exposure of himself and his pupils ; whose abilities, 
even as they are here displayed, unquestionably deserve the 
guidance and the correction of purer taste and more accurate 
learning. : 

Page 1. § Hic tabulatis et domibus, &c., a line without the 
primary czsura, and which has many parallels in ankward ca- 
dence, even in elegiac verse. Ib. ¢ Parvo spatioque relicto.’ 
2. © Nunc ceruleumque relinquit Flavus ; jamque omnes :’ per- 
haps, *¢ even the blue” may defend the first usage. 3. ¢ Or- | 








* © Nihil in eis preceptoris est, nisi perpauce emendationes vers 
borum, et syllabarum, que omnino in tali re fieri solent.’?’ Ad Lee- 
torem, Pes 
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phen, Hemo viridi,’ an elision wholly inadmissible. Ib. ¢ Siccd 
stetit” Once for all, let us ask, what but the few instances in 
Propertius can plausibly be adduced in favour of the short vowel 
before sc, sp, and st? Various readings have removed, at least 
have shaken, all the other examples ; and when it is recollected 
what doubts have attached to the authenticity of a large portion, 
if not the whole, of the writings which bear the name of Pro- 
pertius, will it be said that a schoolmaster is sufficiently nice 
in the correction of his pupils’ exercises, if he omits to warn 
them against this improper licence ?—at all events, if frequently 
used. 4. © Alveo et in medio.’ Th. § Attonitus clausitque.’ —Ib. 
¢ Lapsus rapidosque.’ Ib. © Bellua furva, Aures demittit, nunc 
etadire sinit,’ 2.e. Orphea, or amatorem, understood ; an ellipsis 
which, perhaps, is censurable only from its frequency of ad- 
mission into this volume; and such, also, is our reason for 
objecting to several other liberties here noticed. The taste of 
boys cannot be corrected by too strict a model; and it is 
especially desirable that, in short compositions, no unusual 
licences should be admitted. Opere in longo fas est. 6. line 4. 
Eum or hunc is omitted. When the author has written 
as much: as Ovid, and (notwithstanding Ovid’s occasional 
slovenliness) has become as good an authority by writing as 
well, let him repeat these ellipses as often as he pleases. —Ib. 
© Callida Phasis’ According to Gesner, § Phasis? will not 
stand for Phasias, or Phasiaca.  Phasis, the river, or the 
town, is masculine. 7. ¢ Seminé sparso.’? Ib. A list of names 
introduced into a poem of a few lines, is in very bad taste. 
¢ Alcides, Theseus, Telamon, cum Castore Pollux, might be forgiven 
in Ovid, or in a translation of Apollonius Rhodius: but, in a 
boy’s exercise of less than thirty verses, it reflects no credit on 
the instructor who suffered it to remain. Ib. § Atque alii multi 
vellera flava petunt,’ would have been truly in the style of Pro- 
pria que-maribus, had Propria que maribus exhibited any pen- 
tameters of any kind. Ib. ¢ Herces ausi magnum; is surely a 

great false quantity. 8. ‘ Amore Meédea.’ This is sadly 
ignorant of Mndaa 3; and of the “ specious names’? which Me- 

dea imposes (“Imponts Mépea”) on her own errors. —Ib. 

© Et Pontum qui Helles funere.’ H is indeed no letter in the 

estimation of this tutor. Ib. * Herbis adjuvit,’ &c. The per- 

son assisted is again understood: but it would be endless to 

notice all freedoms of construction. g. § Solegue cocta diu ;’— 

where must be.the ear that ¢an be insensible to the repetition 

of such compounds as Soleque, and Cauleque, and Maneque, 

which occur close together in page 41.? @. § Carbone ardente, 

fusticulisque, datur’? Unless this be a false print for ardenti, 
(which we are willing to suppose, from observing several errata 
M 3 in 





potest.’ The gerund made s 
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in the book,) the error is va gross indeed. Ih. * Quique kegeudd 
ort is a more unpoetical gerund 
than it ought to be. 10. * Flumind stricta gelu.’ 11.$ Jamin 


carpore.” 12. © Mihi jam erenisse. . 13: ‘ Recreat, used asa 
t 


dactyl; ‘ arma penétrabant, page 86. the second e in the verb 
long : but especially ‘ graviterque pricumbit, 77.3 are all ine. 
stances of bad taste which is very reprehensible in a teacher, 
Notwithstanding the confessed ambiguity of the syllables re and 
pro, in several words, we cannot cal! to mind any defence of 
the last licence but the authority of Lucretius; and we are 
sure that the genemal usage of the best authors is so much 


_ against the two former, as to prevent any indulgence on these 


and similar points, in a judicious system of instruction. In 
another passage, we have § profusus,’ where we should adopt a 
contrary quantity. 

P.13. § Pugnans pro arisque focisque.” Jb. * Et tectus, grata 
pectore, civis amat.’ Illum again, or hunc, is understood. This 
line, too, has a double aukwardness in its elliptical liberties, 
Tectus is used for protected by him.” 15. ¢ Bellatum progres 
dientis,’ “ going out for to fight,” as it may be literally ren- 
dered. 14. ‘ Hostilia jam agmina sistunt” 15. © Diriim’ for 
dirorum; and this contraction is common. Ib. *‘ Murmure 
jamque canunt cum rebsante tube.’ Ib. * Dicere quis poterit 
posse redire Gomum?’ Se understood, as is much too free. 
quently the case, 16. ¢ Gratantur salvos,’ instead of sa/vis. The 
accusative has prose authorities, but the dative is most poetical. 
17. © Ubi strictis? 18. ‘ Vite aqua ;’—* and a quart of aqua 
vite.”’ See “ Dragon of Wantley.’”’? ‘This is the first time, we 
should imagine, that ** eau de vie’ has been introduced into 
Latin poetry, 19. § Antiquos qanimos usque tener? precor,’ which 
is probably the tamest petition in the language. Ib. ¢ Sempew 
habere voluntatem? is a strange beginning for an Hexameter; 
and ¢ dona déesse,’ in the next line, we cannot tolerate. 21. ¢ So- 
lertes statuunt et magis esse boni.? Here is another most flatly 
expressed moral resolution ; and it reminds us of a schoolboy’s 
version of a line of Gay (“To make men moral, good, and 
wise,”) which might almost have demanded admission into the 

resent volume, but certainly does not entirely merit that 
Lanbut, namely, * Mordlis et sapiens facere bona vires.” But 
we must proceed ‘with our strictures more briefly, and more 
rapidly. 23. § N# manebis—bond spes.’ 24. § Consilitim’ for 
consiliorum. 25. ‘Servitii,’ ‘The open genitiye case, either in 
neuter or in mascyline nouns, evidently does not sin against 
the Caledonian canons of Latinity: yet it is clear from 
Bentley’s note on Terence, and from other authorities, that 


such an usage is inelegant, to say the least of it. That the best 
MSs, 
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MSS. of Virgil read fluvio cognomine, instead of fiuvii, has 
often been remarked. Ib. * Qué India’ 26. * Récreat,’ again, 
27..§ Seres qua Eoi.? 29. ‘ Ceraunia spectat Ib. Qui vith 


fruitur deteriore nece.’ ‘This is like the vulgarism of enjoying, 


a bad state of health. 30. © Torgueret cum humida.’ Tb, 
< Pandé repeme. Of this Alegiac beauty we shall see sundry. 
examples. 31. ‘ Nunc bene sicco comas.’ Here we have it in 
the first conjugation; where, perhaps,’ it is still more musical. 
33. ° Vestigid stringens.’ Ib. ©Cuspidé spumantem? 34. * Ré- 


fringens” The e short. is, surely, more usual; to say the 


least: but on this subject we have already spoken. 38. * Ser- 
vitii,” again. Ib. § Répulere jugum,’ as we have rétulit after- 
ward. Surely the initial.re, in both these preterites, is better 
long. Ib. § Dux quondam dominatu terram Albertus habebat. 
lb. ¢ Transit vir quidam Gulielmus sepe.’? Ib. ‘Is mox dwe. 
tela parat.’ lb. * Hordqué statuté.’ Ib. ¢ Collineans.’ Ib. ‘ Cuk 
Tell respondit.” Ib. ¢ Ipsum Tell jaculoque necat ;’ * and Tell 
kills him with a dart.” ‘This page (38.) is a very rich page 
indeed. It abounds in various excellences. Whether we con- 
sider the judicious central pause in the line, ‘ Dux guondam do- 
minatu,’ &c. as regular as that of the French Alexandrine; or 
the picturesque participle * Collineans ;’ or the minor beauties 
of the hero preparing his weapons, and being ready at the hour, 
together with the language in which all this is expressed; or, 
lastly, the easy familiarity of the monosyllabic Ze//; we know 
not what we should’ most admire. 

39. © Qui in virides.’ 40. © Quo ornetur.’ 42. © Sent facile 
recreare. ‘The @ in facilé must be short. Where is it used 
without anelision? 44. 6 Superbid sceptri.’ Ib.‘ Nescid stare.’ 
45+ © Spectantis que oculis.’—Ib. ‘ Fessaqué spumanti? 46. * Pel- 
luntur ;, fedum jamque suile tenct :? Eos, understood. — Ib, 
* Obstupuit Circe illo wSque manente viro.’ Ib. © 'Circeque est 
coucelebranda mihi? Ib. © Vertit iter retro ad /ittora.’ 48. * Mo- 
lyos alli opibus.’ —Ib. * Nectaré spargit.’ 50. * Nullaque jam 
humane.’ Ib. * Namque herbam dederat proles Cyllenia, Mol ~ 
Ib. © Erecti facti iterumgue viri $1. § Insidiosd strut.’ tb 
“ Namque procellé actus dird.’ hb. * Accipe sed grate herbam.’ 
Ib. § Moly vocant’ 52. * Magnificas portas Dea jamque ma- 
figna recludit,’ —Ib. ¢ Et fiunt porci qui ante fuer viri.? — Ib. 
© Qua inclyta.? Our readers will again please to observe that 
it is to the freguency of some of these elisions and contractions 
that we object; and, therefore, to answer our purpose of 
deterring the youthful scholar from the general adoption of 
them, we are obliged to quote them (in spite of the tedious- 
ness of such quotations,) almost as often as they recur; even 


in the least offensive shape. 53. * MNomine Moly.’ ‘The 
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repetition of this aukward word cannot be excused by Ho~. 
meric: usage. It is rmpossible to nationalize such expres. 
sions ; and their meaning can.only be given by. allusion, or 
conveyed by a periphrasis, with any elegance. Ib. * Pocula cum 
fbolides” 54. * Et mihi jam-audenti.’ - \b. ‘ Domis,’ — the 
ultimate made short in the plural: number; unless indeed the 
following, ¢ ¢t penetralia sacra,’ can be brought in aid of the 
construction, which we are disposed to concede. 55. * Omnid 
sparsa.’” 56. * Damnantur” in the quotation from Virgil is, we 
suppose, a false’print for ‘ dominantur.” 57. ° Locd stricta.’ 
58. * Ponit hirundélarem.’ How rarely are such words so used b 

good writers! $9. ‘Zauriim’ fortaurorum. Ib. ‘Sis tu,Deus, Al- 
mus!’ 60. * Fronte minace, for minaci. Seebclow. Ib. ¢ Vulsir? 


for avulsit. 61. * Seduld: agrictle” Hiatus valde deflendus. 
62. * Nile pater salve, salve, septemflue Nile.’ Ib. § Qua surgat, 
vel terris in quibus occulat almum.’ 63. © Sponte remittit brachia; 
prono illum alveus amni pracipitem rapit in cataractam.2 —Ca- 
dentes intended to be peculiar, and only succeeding in that 
intent. 64. * Ingenii hdc terra.’ Ib. ¢ Injustim’ for injus. 
torum. Ib. * Apparent quasi montes; sylve aut culmina 
summa.’ ‘These are interruptions, rather than pauses, in‘versi- 
fication. Ib. * Ruricole capti majori \etitiaomnes.’ Ib. € Unda 
autem fluvii.” See above. Ib. § Felice labore,’ for felici. Ib. 
* Deficiente amne hinc.’ \b. * Maxima Alexandria ubi quondam? 
Tb. © Interitt Pompetus, cui est extructa columna.’ ’ 6 5. * Qué 
lumina vi alta tumescant.’ 66. * Quas lacubus recipit Divus.? 
Ib. * Surdi homies funt.’ Instances of bald phraseology, like 
the present, are innumerable. 68. ¢ Littord stringebat.’ Ib. 
© Galle superbe? 71. 6 Percussus subiit iterum,’ the earthquake 
came on again:” — false quantity. Ib. * Condit hiatu tellus ; 
momentoque fugaci.’? Perhaps as to trhyth ythis is one of the best 
attempts of the kind. 72. ‘ Perennid stabit” 73. © Obrui- 
turque urbs ; et domuum vestigia nulla.’~ ‘This, again, excels 
some of its irregular brethren. 74. © Canis cecinit:? a bold 
metaphor, it must be confessed, by whomsoever used. 76. ¢ Te- 
nuis sed ego cur audax. Ib. * Etsi causa latet, tamen O! quam 
dira sequuntur. ~ For an ineffectual O/, it would be difficult 
to quote a rival to this Hexameter: Ib. * Cum omnes.? 74. § Ru- 
gosee vetule, innupteque puelle.’ 78. © Omnis Abs talis casts longe 
terrore remctam.’ Such inversions are even more violent than 
the Latin language, although in poetry, will patiently admit. 
Tb. *‘ Cum sorbet tellus gurgite,’ without a case after the verb. 
70. © Haud pridem monstravit justa doloris et ire. Tb..* Dum 
@udaci carmine.” 

P. 81. ¢ Hei mihi! quam miseret crudelia fata referre horum qui 
ardenti.’ 82. ¢ Jam omnia.’ Ib. * Qui valdé penetralibus ignibus exte- 
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nuatur, Nuillo abituque invento cuncta repagula rumpit.’ ‘This Lu- 
ereti.n-pecie- of lax versificacion is too apt to be pleasing to young 
students, without being proposed for imitation at so early a 
petiod. 83. 6 Seu sursum versus, seu ultro citrogue movetur.’ 
Ib. * Motibus intercum iilis efictuntur hiatus, (hiatus indeed !) 
Qui flammas emittunt alta ad nubila claras” Tbe * Unda; in 
quem se conjecit, tutusque refugit.” 86. * Nec trabit immensos 
per bumum ores hort 1dus anguis ;? & which, like a wounded snake, 
drags its slow lengch aiong 3” and, if all the adaptations of 
sound to sense were xs little objectionable as the above, we 
should have jad a much more pleasant task to fulfil in a lar 
porcion of our criticisi... © 87. Antiquiim’ tor siti dere 
‘ Fluctus iltsos hittore curve. Ib © Qui adverse.’ Ip. © Cadu- 
cium for caducorum. ‘She numerous instances of this contraction 
cannot be justified by any partial authorities. Ib. ¢ Rétulit.’ 
See before. — 88. and 89. .We are here happy to be able to 
select a passage of considerable spirit, and of a more classical 
stamp, than any other (perhaps) in the volume. We are also 
pleased with its nationality.  [t shall be subjoined to these 
remarks. 89. ¢ Ante oculss igitur hac.’ If not a false quantity, 
cesuras of this description are to be allowed only to adepts. 
Ib. § Mfficiam quod potero ad fas et jura tuendum? ‘This line 
will not scan by any process. 

P.go. * Cum audacius.’ 92. © Felix O! sorte, colone.’ 
Ib. ¢ Ad casam ubi conjux, et ubi sunt pigncra cara. 
‘ Dumque parat coenam uxor, circum oscula nati? This 
last- verse is not to be scanned ; and the preceding is very 
harsh and irregular. Ib. ¢ Ferred sceptra” 93. © Sit liberad 
Scotia? — free, we suppose, ftom the nicer laws of versi- 
fication. 4. ‘ Non agitat pectits auri insatiata cupido ? either a 
positive fault, or an improper licence in a boy’s exercise. 
Ind-ed, where so many indisputable errors in quantity are 
found, we cannot help suspecting that such usages proceed 
from ignorance, rather than from design. 95. ‘ dérd spirans.’ 
Ib. * Conjugé stantes”’ 96.6 Jurd scelestus.” 97. * Accedité, 
Scoti.? Ib. * AEtherd spuma. Itd, Scotica tellus.’ Ib. * Carior 
€s animo,’ another false quantity. 98. © In wva futura.’ 
This word is not, perhaps, thoroughly sanctioned: but 
we must not be too rigid on an occasion like the present. 
Ib. * Ruracelébro” See penétrabant, above. Ovid, again, 
we believe, the only authority. A wide difference, we 
must continually remind the authors, or rather the editor 
and corrector of this volume, subsists between the general 


established usages and the occasional liberties of 


poe- 
tical expression. 


If an authority can be produced which renders 


the quantity of a syllable doubtful, this editor seems to think 
that 
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that good taste will suffer the frequent adoption of that quan- 
tity, although directly hostile to the common notation. Let 
him in future reform his practice on this and similar points, 
— “ Dabiturgue licentia sumpta pudenter.” 99. * Atque etiam si 
ili? 100. © Divind scientia.” Ib. * Bt fama frueris nune 
tlard, semperque frueris ; an Hypercatalectic Hexameter; as 
we have seen others deficient in the due number of syllables, 
ror. ©Servitii.’? Tb. ‘ Magnanimim’ for magnanimorum. _ Let 
us once more observe, it is the repetition of these curtailments, 
&c. &c. which we censure. Ib. ‘ Nomini at in patria.’ —Ib. 
¢ Heroas inelyta tantos’ Ub. 6 Discité Scoti.’ 102. $ Anniim’ for 
wanorum. We must also notice ‘ ecgua’ for ecqua, and * seng- 


runt’ for sgnyerunt. 

We now come to the ‘ Lyrica Quadam et Breviora.’ In these 
short effusions, (which occupy only fourteen pages,) we observe 
a really lamentable portion of uncorrected errors : yet we have by 
no means been exact in noticing every defect; and of the 
general tone and spirit of the compositions we say nothing. 
One of them, indeed, (by E. Pinkerton,) we are bound to 
mention as much more Horatian in the flow of the Alcaic 
Stanza, if not otherwise better, than its companions: but the 
cadences are even here too uniform; and several expressions 
occur which a chastised taste would have altered, though the 
exercise is puerile, and contains only a few verses. 105. ‘ Fert 
ad annum lapsum oculos dolentes : a Sapphic verse, (if it can be 
so called,) totally unmusical. Ib. ¢ Namque stat.’ lb. © Ascendé 
rupem plurima que imminet. Here is.an equally vile Alcaic, 
It is evident that the indispensable nicety of Lyrical metre and 
Janguage has not occurred to this editor and corrector. Ib, 
© Ruinosum manetque.” Ib. 6 Obnixa, que olim.’ Ib. 6 Ripas ree 
fugit assiiétas” ‘he Iambus is never admitted into the third 
place of the third line of the Alcaic stanza; and assuetas can 
not be made a quadrysyllable in Lyric poetry, whatever old 
authority may be quoted for siétys.. 107. ‘ Carpit qua inge- 
piosa apis’ ‘The first elision is of the most barbarous descrip- 
tion. Ib. © Verto ocellos aspicioque solum, ferox qua.’ Ib. * Ase 
pectd passim.’ The final o short in the first conjugation: see 
above. Ib. * Lymphis lutosis obstat arena nunc.’ ‘This position 
ef such a monosyllable ought to be corrected even in the prepa- 
ratory exercise of nonsense verses, 10g. § Ver quandé latum;’ and 
before, 1c6. ¢ Nune quand? vinelis.”. ‘These are not advisable as 
frequent usages. ‘ Sed simul ac Apollo” We know not of any 
authority for this use of ac; and if there had not been some- 
thing offensive to a Roman ear in its position before a vowel, 
surely it must haye commonly occurred. Ib, * Qui fragilis 
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perit usque ab ortu! 110.‘ Mendacé, splendor? Mendace for Mene 
daci; improperly, we think, although the common grammars 
sanction it; and e¢ short before sp, in Lyric verses, above all 
others. Ib. * Condita mole domusque vasta.’ Ib. ¢ Et sepe; forma 
non patefactd adhuc? Ib. * Est tale letho fatum adempta ;’ no proper 
cadence; and if the czsuras are ever thus omitted in such 
verses, it should be on rare occasions. ‘To express the rule 
more simply for the use of tiros: avoid three following dissyl- 
lables. 411. © Pontus recessit long, trementibus :’ false quantity. 
112. ¢ Undiqué stridor, et. Tb. 6 Pars major, et certe illa beatior ? 
114. § Colom alto sevus ruit imber, lb. * Pastorem servant car= 
mina neve bona.’ The short vowel at the end of the Pen 
meter seems not to be pointed out as objectionable to these 
youthful scholars; to say nothing of the place or useof neve.—Ib. 
© Omne dium: false quantity. 115. * Prabita multa Deo.’ —116, 
‘ Tenebt lcum.’ ‘The final o of the future made short is, if pos- 
sible, worse than that of the present. Ib. ‘ tates gua omnes." 
Ib. * Temporis, intenti studii, assiduique laboris, 
Prodigus, haud ulld victus inerte mora! 


This final encomium is addressed to the master: who, in order 
to deserve it, and still farther to shew his studious diligence, ought 
to have corrected the open genitive case studii, and perhaps the 
short ablative verte; as well as the two inelegant usages in the 
following Jine, which is, besides, too bald for any species of 
Latinity : 

© Semper ego nomen gratus amabo tuum.’ 

We conclude our criticisms on the poetry of this volume by 3 
repeated tribute to the abilities of the pupils; who, by learning 
so much of versification under such imperfect instruction, in so 
short a time, have not only reflected high credit on themselves, 
but have proved beyond a question, in our opinion, the follow- 
ing point ; which, if duly considered and brought into action, 
may introduce some judicious changes into our least faulty 
systems of education. It has been urged (whether justly, we 
shall not here inquire,) that too much time and attention are 
bestowed on Latin versification in our public schools. The 
use of this exercise, however, in teaching the nicer idioms of 
the language, and in improving the memory, the imagination, 
and the taste of the student, with many other collateral im- 
provements to which it contributes, cannot well be disputed. 
If, then, these desirable objects can be attained with a dimi- 


conductors of our great national institutions? It is needless to 
expatiate 
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expatiate on the opportunities that would be thus afforded -for 
an enlargement of the sphere of study; and to observe how 
much more might be. read if so much less was written. Ex. 
haustion might then, in due degree, succeed repletion ; and the 
continual practice of pouring out be relieved more healthfully 
by an equal pouring in. We have neither space nor time to en- 
large at present on this important subject: but let us exhort 
our southern scholars not to shudder at the aweful word inno- 
vation, from whatever quarter it may wisely come ; remem- 
bering the golden admonition of Lord Bacon, —* that. the 
froward retainer of customs is himself the maégt turbulent 
of innovators.” . We think that the Scotish youths, whose 
poetry, or rather whose instructor, we have been examining, 
completely establish the fact that a year and a half of correct and 
classical superintendance would enable any boys of their age, and 
of only moderate abilities, to arrive at a sufficient degree of 
excellence in the composition of Latin verse ; without inter- 
fering with, any other of their school studies. Or,, if this 
could be hoped only from boys of superior talents, twice the 
time would certainly suffice for every pupil who was in any 
degree capable of this acquirement.. The error, we think, is to 
imagine that the practice of versification must be begun in very 
eatly years ; when, on the contrary, we conceive that the 
mind, which had previously heen well stored with the works 
of the best ‘Latin Poets, would experience a facility in learning 
to make verses, that must be denied to the unprepared and 
childish beginner. In a word, we would furnish the student 
with materials for thinking, and with precedents for expres- 
sion, before he sate down to compose in a foreign, and 
especially in an antient language. ——'These hints may suffice 
for the present: we hope to resume the subject more fully at 
another opportunity. 
We now ‘transcribe the passage which we promised from 
‘ The Praises of Caledonia.’ ‘The writer’s signature is 
J. Campbell. (Pages 88, 89.) 
© Fertilis hac eadem ingeniis, doctisque Poetis — 

Est huic, nature tempesta'umque peritus, 

Frigora qui Brume*, rabiemque estusque Leonis, 

Et flavum Autumnum, et placidé ridentia Veris 

Lempora; divino depicta in carmine liquit. 

List, quit sublimes animos erexit aratro, 

Hausit et impavidus Thebani munera fontis, 

Dum leie Aontdes natum salvere juberent, 

Tempora cingentes insignia fronde perenni.. 

Est, quit commemorans etatis gesta peracta, 





* Thomson. + Burns. 1 Scott. 
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Priscorumque patrum mores, et tempora prisca, 
Obtinuit nomen victurum in secula sera. 

Carmine nec nostro meritd tu * laude carebis, 
Qui spem merentis cecinisti mentis Alumnam, 
Undas sublimi nunc majestate per alta 

Saxa ruens rapidas, montano vértice torrens, 
Omnibus attonitis ; querulus nunc murmure rivus 
Lené susurranti per mollia prata relabens ; 

O si pars animi mihi sicut nominis esset, 

Scribere digna cedro sperarem carmina posse !’ 


It is evident that such a boy as this, properly directed in his 
Latin exerciges, might accomplish any thing ;——-and we say the 
same of all hiscompeers. Weare equally willing to grant the praise 
of industry to their instructor; and that of having expended all the 
stores of his classical knowlege for the benefit of his pupils. It is 
but little, comparatively speaking, that he has to acquire; and our 
chief censure.is directed against the hasty publication of the exer- 
cises before us. His next attempt, we doubt not, will be more 

“a bbccessful. Only let him weigh our objections to that nu- 
merous list of errata which we have quoted, before he dis- 
putes their justice.. We are satisfied that, with the exception 
of a very few passages, every rule of metrical correctness and 
of refined taste is decidedly against him; and we shall. be 
ready to listen to conviction in any of the doubtful instances. 

The book is dedicated to Dr. Goodall. Surely the late 
Head Master and present Provost of Eton College did not 
deserve this dedication from the present Head Master of the 
High School at Edinburgh; a dedication which, to those who 
are ignorant of the accurate scholarship of the former, if an 
such there be, might imply (from the record of the latter that he 
acquired the art of teaching Latin versification under Dr. G.’s 
auspices,) that he too had adopted a standard of critical nicety 
and exactness, much inferior to that which is justly required 
‘from the instructors of youth. This, however, we, in com- 
mon with all others who are interested in the state of learning 
in our public schools, know to be so directly opposite to the 
truth, that we cannot pass over in silence the Editor’s choice 
of a victim in the said dedication. Nor can we coincide with 
him in opinion, that it is a prudent plan to suffer any part of 
juvenile instruction to be voluntary’on the sitte of the instructed. 
He tells us ¢ that he expected this exercise only fyom those 
pupils who, excelling their schoolfellows in quickness of ability, 
seemed to demand some new sphere of ‘study for themselves.’ 
This sounds mighty well in theory: but where the apparent 
cleverness of a boy is to decide his master’s opinion of his 
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aptitude for Latin versification, it is evident that the master 
may not only pass over many pupils who might in time become 
ood versifiers, but that the boys themselves in some instances 
will be induced to conceal their talents from the mere love of 
idleness, and to decline the task from a thousand causes of . 
caprice. Doubtless, we meet with too many youths on whom 
the most patient labour would be thrown away in attempting to 
teach them correct composition: but-all are capable of being 
benefited by the accessory study of the original writers ; and 
many who at first. may seem indisposed by nature for this 
species of exercise may, as they proceed, develop new 
qualities of mind, which but for this culture would have lain 
unknown and been lost for ever. « Full many a gem,—” &c. &c. 
We must here bid adieu to our aspiring Caledonians ; and, 
wishing to them, and to all who are connected with the institution 
to which they belong, every increase of improvement and of 
honour, we must revert to other studies. n odg 





Art. VIII. On the Powers and Duties of Juries, and on the 
Criminal Laws of England. By Sir Richard Phillips. Crown 
8vo. 7s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1811. 


ps trial by jury is an institution which combines al! the 

qualities that naturally produce a strong and deeply-rooted 
national attachment. It is venerable from its antiquity ; and 
it is flattering to our patriotic pride, as suggesting a sense of 
superiority by the reflection that, while other states, which 
once possessed it in common with ourselves, have supinely 
witnessed its decay and extinction, we alone have cultivated 
and improved it, till it has become, even to those countries 
from which it was first transplanted, an acknowleged object 
of envy ard admiration, and a proof of the superior vigi- 
lanc2 and wisdom with which we have guarded our liberties. 
Its intrinsic excellence, however, is such as to produce and 
_ justify the strongest partiality, without the aid of national feel- 
ings : or rather, we ought to say, enables us to give way to 
those feelings and to indulge a national vanity, without being 
conscious of any weakness in so doing. When we read the 
grave reasonings advanced by old writers, of no mean talents, in 
order to ‘prove the superiority of this mode of investigating 
facts, compared with those of ordeal, duel, or torture, we 
congratulate ourselves on living in an era in which the im- 
proved intelligence of mankind renders those reasonings unne- 
cessary 3} and we now only wonder shat the same age and _na- 


tion should have given birth to one of the best and wisest devices 
of 
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of human wisdom, and to the most striking monument of hu- 
man folly. | 

To a truly of the merit of any ordinance that is invented 
for the administration of the laws, it must be considered with 
reference to two different qualities ; as affording security to in- 
dividuals, and as a means of discovering truth. These objects 
are entirely distinct; and an institution which provides for the one 
may be very deficient in the other. It is therefore the happy pe- 
culiarity of our mode of trial by jury, in combining these separate 
characters, that intitles it to our admiration and affection. The 
rights of individuals might be secured from oppression by all 
questions relating to them being referred to the voice of the 
neighbourhood at large: but, from the want of some precise 
standard of law as distinguished from fact, the inevitable con- 
sequence of such a system would be caprice, clamour, and 
confusion; and, in the end, public convenience would compel 
a recourse to the decision of fixed and perpetual Judges, unless 
an alternative were devised for uniting the advantages and 
shunning the inconveniences of both. Again, if the Judges ap- 
pointed to preside on trials and propound the law were sta- 
tionary, the consequence, besides the mischief of local preju- 
dices, would be that a different rule of law would come to be 
established in each district. ‘This inconvenience was severely 
felt under the old government of France; where the want of 
uniformity in the law of the several parts of the kingdom was 
a grievance which was often and justly made the ground of 
complaint. On the other hand, if those Judges assembled only 
in one place, to which the whole kingdom should be obliged 
te resort for the trial of disputed facts, the.expence, trouble, 
and delay, would be intolerable. ~ Nothing, therefore, can. be 
better devised than the contrivance of periodical cireuitss in 

which matters of fact are decided within the reach of eve 
man’s home, by a number not too large, but promiscuously 
chosen from his neighbours and equals; when the Zw is 
declared to those individuals by Judges who are exempt from 
local partialities ; and who, accustomed at other seasons to act 
and deliberate in concert, preserve that agreement in the 
gener! laws of the kingdom which is so essential to the per- 
ection of its judicature. The history of our jurisprudence 
confirms these remarks ; and it is curious to observe, with thig 
view, the changes which it underwent before it settled into its 
present shape. In the Saxon times, justice was administered 
in the hundred, county, and sheriffs’ courts ; and the Sheriff was 
the Judge, assisted by the Earl, Bishop, and Thanes. Under such 
asystem, we may imagine many inconveniencies to counterbal- 
ance its advantages. Little correspondence could be preserved 
in 
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in the law of different divisions of the kingdom; and the local 
connections of the Judges were incompatible with strict impars 
tiality. Accordingly, the opportunity afforded at the Conquest 
by the introduction of the Aula regia, which presented a seat 
of justice in the king’s court that was open to the appeal of all 
his subjects, was soon found to draw a very large portion of 
Suitors to that tribunal. ‘The inconvenience and cost, which 
wéte occasioned to the parties by the necessity of so long a 
journey for themselves and their witnesses, gave rise to the ex- 

ient of sending Justices im eyre, 1. e. in itinere, to various 
parts of the kingdom, first occasionaliy and at uticertain inter- 
vals, then once in seven years, and at Jast in the form at present 
in use; thus adopting the advantages and escaping the objec- 
tions of the former system by a medium between both. 

It would be a curious and useful inquiry to trace accurately 
the causes which occasioned the institution of juries to be 
gradually neglected and lost in other countries of Europe, 
while in this it was not only retained with a tenacity that defied 
every change of government, but advanced from its first simple 
rudiments to a state of the highest perfection. In Sweden 
itself, the birth-place of juries, they have fallen into disuse ; 
though it is said that they have been practised as late as the 
middle of the seventeenth century. “At present, some traces of 
them rémain there in the lower courts: but the jurymen have 
salaries; and continue in office for life. Even among the Scotch, 
with whom the example of their English neighbours might 
have been expected to operate, the employment of juries has 
been unaccountably restricted to the determination of criminal 
matters, except in cases relating to the Exchequer; though we 
have reason to believe that it was in general force in the time 
of David the First, who began his reigh in the year1143. ‘The 
proper use of these examples is, not to flatter our national 
vanity, but to inspire us with a prudent jealousy of and watch- 
fulness against every encroachment that tends to abridge the 
jurisdiction, and every irregularity that would detange the 
practice, of this invaluable safeguard of liberty. In truth, the 
trial by jury is the strongest fence ever devised against the in- 
road of power : but power, like the ocean, presses with inces- . 
sant and unwearied force against its mounds, penetrates into — 
évery chasm, pours into every breach, and, without the timely 
and uriceasing vigilance of those who are interested in their 
preservation, is sure at last to undermine or swéep away the 
firmest barriers. ‘We cannot withhold, while discussing this 
subject, an earnest recommendation to the perusal and study 
of the twenty-third chapter of Sir W, Blackstone’s third book ; 
in which the jurisdiction, rights, excellences, and a 
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‘of this mode of trial are set forth in so plain, so spirited, so ele» 
fant, and so impressive a manner, that we may venture to assert 
that nothing in the language will repay attention with more 
edifying information. Indeed, the best security of an institu- 
tion so intimately connected with the public, welfare is to be 
derived from the general knowlege and intelligence of its prin- 
ciples and practice. When this knowlege is diffused among 
the bulk of the community, so that every man, from the prince 
to the peasant, can instantly judge not only of any open violation 
of its rights but of any secret encroachment on them, we are in 
no danger of its being lost, weakened, or destroyed. We may 
then rationally indulge the patriotic wish, esto perpetua. 

As the antiquity of an institution is ever supposed to add 
something to its claim on our veneration, the author before us 
has not failed to attribute to the subject of his just panegyric 
the honours of a remote origin. He alleges that the invention 
of juries was derived from the antient Britons, and he seems to 
take for granted that the institution existed in the reign of Alfred 
nearly on the same plan as at present; for he speaks of the dis- 
tinction between grand and petty juries as being familiar at 
that period. On a question which has exercised so much con- 
troversy as the date and rise of juries, it might not be safe 
to pronounce any opinion or hypothesis to be decidedly erro- 
neous : but, for the same reason, wé cannot fully admit that Sir 
Richard Phillips may pronounce peremptorily on a point which 
has divided the ablest of our legal antiquaries. Indeed, it 
must be allowed to be a singular defect in our history, that 
neither the origin nor the date, nor the primitive functions, of so 
important an institution, can be ascertained, or even fixed with 
any tolerable degree of conjectural precision. Without enume- 
rating the dreams of those writers who have severally referred 
it to the Chaldeans and to the Greeks, who have traced it in the 
signs of the zodiac and in the twelve deities that sat in judg- 
ment on Mars in the court of Areopagus, we may remark 
as somewhat extraordinary that it is far from being settled 
whether this trial was known in England before the Conquest, 
as well as whether its origin is to be deduced from Germany, 
Sweden, or Normandy. It seems certain that. the judicium 
parium, the right of every man to be judged by his equals, 
which is the basis of the whole jury-system, was a well known 
and essential part of the jurisprudence of all the northern na- 
tions of the continent ; and that the wise institutions of Ina and 
Alfred gave to it method, order, and precision, which have 
been the means of preserving it through every change of society, 
manners, and government: but that modification of the prin- 
tiple, the judicium duodecimvirale, which constitutes our present 
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jury, was not established till after the Conquest. ‘The silence of 

the Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, and Lombard laws, as to the particular 

number of twelve jurymen, and on the other hand the exist- 

ence of an institution similar in almost all respects to the modern 

jury, — Gothic tribes of Sweden and Denmark, and 
e 


among ormans who derived their origin from those tribes, 
seem to establish the conjecture which supposes that we owe 
the present form of trial to our Norman invaders. 

The work, which we have announced at the head of this 
article, is not the production of either an_antiquary or a lawyer, 
but of a person who; having filled the several offices of a petty- 
juryman, a grand juryman, and a sheriff, has in the course of 

is duty collected a number of observations on the practical 
part of trials by jury, which he has here given to the public. 
The field of his information is certainly large enough to afford 
room for many useful and not unimportant remarks on the 
manner ‘of summoning and impannelling jurors, the demeanor 
of jurymen, the disposition and spirit by which they ought to 
be actuated, the deference due to Judges, and the vindication of 
their own rights ; ‘and this consideration leads us to regard it 
as no objection to the work that it is, as the author observes, the 
first on this subject which has not proceeded from a profes- 
sional lawyer. On the contrary, that circumstance is perhaps 
more favourable to its general utility, by recommending it to 
that class of readers who are apt to be deterred by the character 
of a professional treatise, though most essentially interested in 
the discussion. 

We shall now proceed to notice what the author con- 
siders as encroachments on the authority of juries in modern 
times. ‘The first of these is the practice of setting aside ver- 
dicts by new trials. ‘Of what avail,’ says he, ‘is our boasted 
trial by Pin if a dispensing power should thus continue to be 
assumed, of lightly setting aside verdicts ? —the verdict of a jury 
ceases to be the guarantee of property and justice. This prac- 
tice, which began about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
was Certainly an innovation, and appears at first sight to be an 
alteration for the worse : but we believe that, on examination, 
such a conclusion will be found to arise from a misconception. 
‘It is foreign from our purpose to enter into the discussion; and 
we are the less inclined to do so, because this very point has 
been treated in a masterly manner, and placed in its true light, 
by the elegant author of Eunomus, Mr. Wynne, in his ‘third 


volume, p.196. To that book we refer the reader, for the satis- 
faction of any doubts which Sir R. Phillips’s crude philippic may 
“have raised on this point ; and we are much deceived if he will 


not afterward join in the conviction, that this seeming violation 
of 
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of the rights of juries is in reality one of the improvements 
which that system has received from modern times, and which 
have helped to render it a more just and unexceptionable test 
for the examination of litigated: questions. 

The second subject of complaint is the practice of informa- 
tions. On this point, which is repeated more at large in the 
chapter on grand juries, and resumed in the appendix, the 
author does not appear to have distinguished sufficiently be- 
tween informations filed by leave of the Court and those which 
are filed by the Attorney-general; which are in reality totally 
distinct, and of very different practical effect. ‘The first is 
placed in practice under such restrictions as more than counter- 
balance the want of the intervention of a grand jury; since it 
is never granted till the person accused has had an opportunity 
of being heard, and of defending himself by affidavit: whereas 
an indictment is found by a grand jury without the party being 
even called, or having notice to defend himself. Besides, the 
prosecutor is obliged, before he can be allowed to file such an 
information, to give security for proceeding in it; and, if his 
ground of complaint be a libel, to swear that the facts alleged 
against him are false: none of which ceremonies are annexed 
to the practice by indictment. As to the other species of 
information by the Attorney-general, where none of these 
restrictions exist, many plausible reasons at least may be 
urged for deeming it anomalous to the spirit which is sup- 
posed to pervade our criminal judicature: but the subject is 
shortly about to occupy the attention of the legislature ; and 
the public will then learn by what mode of reasoning the 
advocates of this proceeding will support it. In the mean 
time, we do not think that the author of the work before us 
has chosen the strongest ground for his attack, by calling in 
question the /egality of the measure. A_ practice may be 
strictly Jega/, but the law itself may be objectionable. It 
answers no good purpose to confound these two things; and 
we cannot help expressing a hope that the able and enlightened 
Senator, who has pledged himself to bring forwards the discus- 
sion, (Lord Holland,) will not weaken his chanceof producing 
conviction by denying, what we believe cannot be successfully 
denied, that the present practice is sanctioned by the law as it 
now stands. ‘That it is, in a strict sense, a /ega/ exercise of 
prerogative, we are not prepared to dispute: but we would 
remind its supporters of a maxim. which policy dictates, at 
least as much as the spirit of lenity: ‘ Prerogative is best 
Shewed and executed in remitting, rather than exacting the 
rigour of the laws, there being nothing worse than legal 
tyranny.” ikon Basilike, xxvii. , 
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Those parts of this work, however, which correspond better 
with the author’s opportunities and means of knowlege, viz. 
those which regard the practical duties of jurymen, impress us 
with a very favourable opinion of his observation and acuteness. 
They evince much good sense, energy, and a laudable zeal to 
promote the faithful and honourable discharge of one of the 
highest duties which the middling classes of the community 
can be called to perform. It is certain that, however excellent 
the institution of the trial by jury may be, its good effects are 
not produced by any magical influence attached to the name of 
a jury, but require the existence of much public virtue, a 
strong sense of morality, and habits of independence and 
public spirit, generally diffused among the middle ranks of 
society. Where these qualities are wanting, the trial by 
jury may, and most probably soon will, become an mstrument 
of oppression and wrong, only the more formidable for being 
masqued in the dress of freedom and justice. To this cause 
it is owing that France has gained so little by the establishment 
of juries as a part of her criminal jurisprudence. The confi- 
dence, which every man feels in the protection of juries, is 
preceded by a belief in the integrity and independence of his 
neighbours ; and where the state of manners and of public feel- 
ing implants that belief in the minds of individuals, the trial by 
jury cannot fail to produce the best effects: but, otherwise, it 
will infallibly sink into the contempt which has befallen it in 
France. 

Nevertheless, with the best disposition both to form an 
honest judgment and to maintain it, circumstances often render 
it dificult for a juryman, who is new to the situation, to dis- 
charge his duty with satisfaction to himself; and for this rea- 
son, an intelligent observer, who has had onvportunities of be- 
coming familiar with that duty, may furnish many useful 
maxims for the guidance of less practised jurymen. To 
this commendable purpose, the present author has endeavoured 
to convert the experience which he possesses in the several 
Capacities of juryman and sheriff; and we venture to say that 
those who may be required to fill either of these important 
offices will find many of his precepts worth their most attentive 
consideration. —In speaking of the office of a grand juryman, 
however, we must notice a principle inculcated by him which 
seems to be somewhat doubtful. We allude to that which 
asserts that the duty of a grand jury is not to find a bill unless 
they be ‘completely satisfied and morally certain of the truth 
of all that is alleged in an indictment,’ (p. 89.) ; and with this 
view he suggests the propriety of their examining witnesses on 
both sides (p.99.). It is well known that; by the present prac- 
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tice, the office of grand jurymen is understood to be merel 
tosatisfy themselves that such probable ground exists for the alle- 
gation as to justify the putting the accused on his public trial ; 
and in course they have only to examine the evidence adduced in 
support of the charge, and to judge whether the matter de- 
serves farther investigation. This, we must confess, appears 
to us to be the true principle; and we do not see how any 
alteration could be made with advantage to the system. Either 
the practice must remain as it is, or the inquiry before a grand 
jury must amount to a thorough investigation of the case, and 
would in effect anticipate 2 verdict of guilty or not guilty; and 
surely the accused would come to the bar of the petty jury 
under much greater prejudice and disadvantage, with the idea 
that his case had already undergone a complete inquiry by 
twenty-three persons of the first character and rank in the 
county, who, after hearing all that he could allege in his de- 
fence, were thoroughly satisfied of his guilt. As the matter now 
stands, the fact of a bill having been found by the grand jury 
has not, either in principle or in practice, the smallest influence 
on the trial: the petty jury, with whom the ultimate decision 
rests, well knowing that the grand inquest has formed no cons 
clusion whatever respecting the guilt of the accused, but only 
ens the propriety of his being required to answer the 
charge. 

ies useful regulations are suggested to sheriffs on the mode 
of summoning jurors; and a chapter not void of spirit is de- 
voted to the important consideration of the deference which ig 
due from the jury to the opinions and direction of the Judge. 
Though neither the selection nor the functions of the jury pro- 
perly depend at all on the Judge, yet the power, which he 
necessarily possesses in the court in which he presides, makes 
the independence of that officer essential to the purity of the 
jury-system. ‘The practice of packing juries, so well known to 
the Judges of Charles the Second and James the Second, proves 
that the protection afforded by juries was very imperfectlysecured 
before the period at which Judges were emancipated froma 
dependence on the Crown. We are told that the great Sir 
Matthew Hale, finding that the jury, in a cause which was 
prepared for trial, had been all returned according to the di- 


rection of Cromwell, indignantly dismissed them, and refused. 


to proceed with the trial ; and when the Protecter, by way of 
rebuke, told him that he was not fit to be a Judge, he replied, 
“ Tt was very true.” ‘The fact which is here recorded as an 


instance of the extraordinary virtue of that admirable Judge, 
as it deservedly was considered in these days, would now, we 
presume, (even if the occasion could occur,) be deemed un- 
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deserving of any distinguishing panegyric. An influence, how- 
ever, is annexed to the character of a Judge, which naturally 
arises from the dignity of his situation, and from the weight 
that must ever belong to learning, talents, and eloquence, 
united to the opinion of virtue and justice; and it is a species 
of influence which, for obvious reasons, we can never desire 
to see taken away or diminished, since this can be effected only 
by the absence of the qualities which generate it: but it is. 
very desirable to fix in the minds of jurymen some settled no- 
tions of the proper limits within which that influence ought to 
operate. Such is the object of the present writer in his fifth 
chapter. Without any disparagement to the manner in which 
he has executed his purpose, it may not be amiss to refer our 
readers to an able view of this subject, viz. the distinct pro- 
vince of the Judge and the jury, which they will find by con- 
sulting the work which we have already quoted, intitled « Euno- 
mus, or Dialogues concerning the Law and Constitution of Eng- 
land,” Vol. iii. p.196. We must notice a misfatement in this 
chapter of the volume before us, at which we are the more sur- 
prized because the author in other parts shews no inconsiderable 
acquaintance with the statute-book. He represents that the ap- 
pointment of the Judges during good behaviour was effected by 
the 1st Geo. III., cap. 23.: but he ought to have said, dy the 
13th Will. IIL, c.2.3; for it was by that statute that, in the 
year 1700, the great point of the independence of the Judges 
was established. ‘The act of the present King provided only 
that their commissions should not expire by the demise of the 
Crown ; a provision undoubtedly of great use, but which re- 
quired no sacrifice of patronage in the reigning Sovereign, 
and only curtailed that of his successor. 

The length to which we have already protracted this article 
prevents us from entering minutely into those parts of the 
publication which yet remain to be noticed. ‘We shall there- 
fore briefly state some of the principal points contained in 
them. ‘The ninth chapter, relating to the responsibility of 
jurymen, is well worth attention; both for its original re- 
marks, and for the judgment of Lord Chief Justice Vaughan, 
in Bushel’s case, on the immunity of jurymen; which may be 
styled the Magna Charta of juries. The occasion which pro- 
duced this admirable judgment was an attempt made in 1670 
to commit a juryman to Newgate, as for a contempt, in having 
returned a verdict contrary to the directions of the Judge, in 
the trial of Penn the Quaker for preaching in London. Bushel 
applied by Habeas Corpus to the King’s Bench, and was re- 
leased ; the decision of the Court being delivered by the Chief 
Justice in the memorable judgment which is here given at 
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length from the printed report. A very particular and amusi 
account of the whole trial of Penn, and his companion Mead, 
is inserted in the Appendix. 

In the roth chapter, the author presents some very sensible 
and useful considerations for jurymen, on the trial of /Abel- 
causes. His principle with regard to public libels is ¢ that, as 
the propagation of ¢ruth on subjects of public interest is a 
common right, so whatever is true in regard fo public things, 
or the public conduct of public persons, as such, can be no 
libel ; and herein, if a justification of the fact is made out, it 
ought to procure an acquittal.’ ‘This principle is, we fear, 
more agreeable to sound common sense than to strict law, 
which will not allow the truth of a libel to be any defence of 
its author. Yet, whatever subtle reasons may be found in the 
technical’ structure of the law for this rule, the confusion of 
falsehood and truth never can be reconciled to ordinary ideas 
of justice; and a common understanding never can be tho- 
roughly convinced of the proposition, that the false calum- 
niator of the best minister commits only the same degree of 
offence with the man who attacks the vices of the worst. We 
conceive the drift of the author’s argument to be, that, though 
falsehood is not necessary to be proved in order to convict a 
person of a libel, it is admitted that malice is; and therefore 
that a jury may conscientiously weigh the truth or falsehood of 
the facts alleged, as material towards forming a judgment of 
the malicious intent. Though the law does not strictly belong 
to the province of the jury, yet, as their undoubted power to 
return a general verdict of guilty or not guilty does in effect place 
the law as well as the fact in their hands, they are exhorted to 
exert that power by an acquitta/, if they are convinced that no. 
thing but truth has been advanced in the publication into which 
they are charged to inquire. : 

The eleventh chapter is occupied by a discussion on the 
criminal laws. ‘The severity and complicated nature of our 
criminal code are subjects which have been so often and so ably 
discussed, that we scarcely expected to find much originality 
in the present writer’s mode of treating it: but it is an act of 
much humanity, as well as good sense, to recommend a na- 
tional attention to the education of the lower orders, as more 
likely to prevent the frequency of crimes than a rigorous and 
sanguinary system of laws. . 

Altogether, though this production is somewhat incumbered 
by attempts to write technically without adequate technical 
knowlege, it is intitled to the praise of acute and vigorous 
observation, and of displaying a zeal which always pleases when 
it is excited by objects of public interest and utility. Pa... 
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Ant. IX. The Genuine Rejected Addresses, presented to the Committee 
‘of Management for Drury-lane Theatre; preceded by that written 
by Lord Byron, and adopted by the Committee. Crown 8vo, 
6s. Boards. WHatchard, &c. 1812. 


Qucs a war of words, as that which has been raised concern- 
ing the Address accepted, and the Addresses rejected, at the 
opening of Drury-lane Theatre, we do not remember to have 
witnessed on any occasion of similar insignificance. ‘That the 
Committee, who proposed a prize for the best poem delivered 
into the hands of their Secretary by a certain day, were justified 
in refusing tq adopt any one of the compositions in question, we 
are by no means prepared to concede: but we allow that their 
choice must have been very difficult, if the specimens contained 
in the present volume are a fair criterion by which we may 
judge of the unpublished remainder. So uniform a vein of 
mediocrity, indeed, has really something singular in it. The 
much criticised copy of verses which succeeded, (that is, which 
was sollicited from the author by the desponding Committee,) 
according to our judgment, easily transcends any of its present 
competitors. We understand that the demand for it was very 
sudden; and that the subjects to be introduced were prescribed 
to the writer. If so, we almost wonder that it is tolerable; — 
instead of expressing dissatisfaction at the inferiority of style 
and manner, which are certainly evident when it is compared 
with other productions of Lord Byron’s pen. 

Much the greater portion of the addresses before us contain 
nothing to the purpose of the occasion which called for them. 
That of Mr. Horace Twiss, and that of Mr. Edmund L. Swift, 
are the best of the collection. In the former, we have some very 
pleasing lines; and the latter author, who has kept Dr. Johnson 
closely before his eyes, displays a considerable degree of 
energy: but the ‘ energizing’ * Monologue’ of Dr. Busby, and 
the rival ¢ Unalogue’ of his son, are beyond all serious decision, 
Solvuntur risu tabule. 

Anna, a young lady of fifteen, has here contributed her poee 
tical offering. 


¢ To err is human — to forgive divine,’ 


as she originally observes at the end of her address. 

Mr. Fitzgerald seems determined to prove the correctness of 
the imitation of his style, which we lately exhibited from the 
6 Rejected Addresses :” 


¢ But yet the Drama, rightly understood, 
Promotes the private and the public good ; 
With noblest ardour warms ingenuous youth, 
To tread the paths of Virtye, Sindses Truth ; 
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And points where Hist’ry gives to deathless fame 
The statesman’s counsels, and the Hero’s name; 
Proving, when love of country fades away, . 
That nations hasten to assur’d decay.’ 


John Taylor, Esq. and Miss Alicia Lefanu follow: Cantare 
pares. —C. T. has two addresses of equal flatness. T. J. Z. Zi 
‘is as loyal and as dull as his brethren. F.C. S. and Josephus 
have nothing to discriminate their insipidity. ‘These candidates, 
and several others who have not even an initial letter to distin- 
guish them, are all of the same genus of common-place. 
Mr. Walter Henry Watts has rather less demerit, but is too 

fond of epithets : 


¢ Prostrate and succourless, dismayed, we lay.’ 


een coe me mss i = lO 


* Our single, ceaseless, honourable aim.’ 


Mr. Levet Desdaile may ‘ spring with ardour fir’d to reach the 
goal,’ but we fear that he will be distanced, J. S,-* the Phoenix 


of Cambridge,’ does no honour to the groves of Academus. 


Mr. E. N. Bellchambers, who begins with Icarius, and the 
goat sacrificed to Bacchus, talks of * the Titian* race who 
warr’d with mighty Jove.’ J.H.B. * goes off at the side 
scenes,’ and tells us, as he goes, that 


¢ All the mishaps performers can foresee 
Sink to the ground and disappear, — like me !? 


“ Nec deficit alter” is the motto to two addresses: but we 
hope to have no “ more /ast words” from the author of them. — 
D. is prolix to excess: ‘ Dispute her inalienable command’ is one 
of his verses. Mr. Eugenius Roach describes the deity viewing 
his work complete, 





Whilst peals of joy 
From sainted millions shake immensity.’ 
Bombast has seldom been carried higher. — Mr. Edward Simp- 


son vies in tameness with the best of his opponents. Mr. 
George 'Taylor’s Phoenix addresses the 


‘ Daughters of Albion! beautifully fair !’ 


John Pytches, Esq. of Groton House, Suffolk, bids the 


audience, (in the person, we suppose, of the Committee, 
or Corps Dramatique,) 


« On our prompt labour cast a lively look, 
Our task is finish’d that we undertook ; 
Drury, burnt down by accident, or plot, 
Ts reproduc’d, and shades its ancient spot.’ 





* May the printer be charged with this error? 
Hugo 
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Hugo Arnot, Esq., commences by exclaiming 
‘ What throng of feelings agitates the breast !’ 


<¢ What medley of passions invade !” as the song expresses it. 


* So th’ aggregate of this auspicious day, 
Absorbs the partial interest of a play.’ 


‘ But here we recognize peculiar ¢raits, 
Which the prelusive obligation raise.’ 


We really must also exclaim, in response to Mr. Arnot, but 
in the famous words of Dr. Busby, 


“© When energizing objects men pursue, 
What are the prodigies they cannot do 2” 


Had such couplets not been written and published, no imagi- 
nation could have conceived the possibility of them. We have 
also an address by ‘ Icarius’ himself :— not, we should think, 
the inventor of the Tragic Chorus: but a misprint for the un- 
fortunate son of Dedalus, whose immersion in water occasions 
the watery weakness of the present effusion. The author, 
indeed, talks of ¢ the voy’ger cast on foreign shores.’ 

J. H. C. introduces the ‘ Vase of Sanction, which is much too 
sublime for intelligibility ; and Wm. Wastell, Esq. wishes pers 
manence to the New Theatre: 


¢ Long may it stand — a monument to shew 
The debt of gratitude that’s due to you.’ 


A Monologue by Mr. John Gorton brings « Old Time” on 
the stage : 


© You see Old Time, his scythe, his hour-glass too, 
And here I see is work for me to do.’ 


J.N.R. deprecates a studied address on so popular an occasions 
and he illustrates his idea admirably : 


‘ A drowning man, in vain, had strain’d his throat ; 
‘“* Stay,”’ said his friend, would’st have me spoil my coat!” 


J. G. © calls Mr. Bannister twice,’ and the Muse once: but 
both personages seem to be equally inattentive to his summons. 
Mr. David Huston ‘calls wandering talent to uphold her claim ;’ 
and Mr. H. C. Moir is anxious § to draw attendance at Mel- 
pom’ne’s court.” An address by C. introduces all the performers 
on the stage, but (more merciful than some of its pre- 
decessors) spares to display the names of Lord Holland and 
Mr. Whitbread on a large scroll of panegyric. Yet it pro- 
mises, 

¢ The modern manners you shall often see, 
Held up before you, as in specusi.’ 


Mr. George 
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Mr. George Terry is desirous 
_ © The mind ? improve the most impressive way 3” 
and Mr. Samuel Lock Francis assures us that 


‘ Thespis gloriously contrived a plan 
Where actors buffoon’d Tragedy and Man.’ 


He also records the fact that 


—* classie Ben facetious Thalia loved, 
Then Milton’s Sampson Melpoméne moved ;’ 
and, not to confine his improvements to classical quantity, he 
adds ; 


‘ Whitehead, Murphy, Keeffe, Holcroft beside.’ 


F.T., and T.J., and Bavius, and an Anonymous Addresser, 
conclude this mawkish mé/ange of decasyllabic dullness. How 
any writer possessed of one ray of genius could suffer his verses 
to be degraded by such an association, we are at a loss to conceive, 
Indeed, there was something in the whole design of ‘this rival 
address-writing, that was revolting to a poet of the better 
order; and, consequently, not one of their names has appeared. 
Such a conspiracy against the public peace never before was 
hatched in the recesses of Grub-Street : but we trust that the 
proper reception, (we mean as far as general readers and writers 
are concerned,) which these abortive efforts have encountered, 
will deter their unknown and their nameless authors from any 
similar neglect of their more humble or more useful occupations. 





Art. X. A Sequel to the * Rejected Addresses ;’’ or the Theatrum 
Poetarum Minorum. By another Author. 12mo.} 4s. Boards. 
Sherwood and Co. 1813. — 


I" is a very rare occurrence when the continuation of a 
popular book rivals the book itself in merit. We wish 
that we were able to promise our readers the gratification which 
arises from that rarity, on the present occasion: but the Sequel 
to the (fictitious) ‘* Rejected Addresses” proceeds from a very 
inferior hand. ‘The first supposed candidate for the prize is 
Mr. Campbell ; and, although he certainly would have afforded 
a good subject for imitation in the former jew d’esprit, yet we 
cannot understand the wit of his being classed among the Poete 
Minores of Great Britain, in the trifle before us. His marked 
peculiarities of manner (taking them as they are displayed in 
“‘ Gertrude of Wyoming”) are grossly burlesqued in a vapid 
vulgarism called * Molly of Bridges Street.’ For the exces- 
Sive refinement and laboured polish of the original, we have the 
wiredrawn want of thought and careless composition of a —_ 
whose 
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whose humour is without strength, and whose coarseness is un- 
redeemed by vivacity. 

The ¢ Farmer’s Boy’s Address,’ ascribed to Robert Bloom- 
field, has no other resemblance than that of frigid and unmean- 
ing verbiage, to the model from which it is imitated: while 
« The philosophical Discovery, and Plebeian Talent,’ by Capel 
Lofft, Esq., endeavours in vain to amuse the reader, by making 
the prétended and very respectable author ridiculous. Both 
attempts are equally unsuccessful. ‘The nonsense supposed to 
be spoken by boys of thirteen and fourteen years of age would 
disgrace the gambols of a nursery. : 

© Drury-lane ; 2 Poem in Two Parts, by Lord George Gren- 
ville” with a minute argument prefixed to each part, is written 
(we conclude) in mimicry of the poem of that noble author, 
intitled ** Portugal,” which we had hoped ere now to have 
duly reported. The style of the original has nothing sufh- 
ciently marked for imitation ; and as to the sentiments of piety 
which occur in Lord George’s composition, we cannot discern 
the good sense which laughs at them in the burlesque. It is a 
sure characteristic of this species of witlings to smile when 
they should be serious : 


«¢ Gentle dullness ever loves a jest.’ 
¢ Sympathetic Adventures, by Yorick’s Ghost,’ although 


tedious on the whole, have really some merit in detached parts, 
Yorick breakfasting in bed, after his exertions on the preceding | 


, 41 night at the fire, and the landlady helping him to tea and toast, 


have much of the particularized reality of Sterne, and do not 
fail to suggest other points of resemblance. : 
¢ Drury and Comedy,’ by L’Allegro, is below contempt. 
¢ A Spirited Address on Theatrical Reform,’ by Sir Francis 
Burdett, has no similarity to the manner, and even caricatures 
the sentiments of the Baronet. ¢ Orchestraic Melody,’ allotted 
to Mr. Horace Twiss, might have been written by that gen- 
tleman, or any other gentleman, had it been more correct in 
janguage and versification : 
¢ Avaunt fam’d Handel, Haydn, and Mozart! 
Thy sounds hoarse rattling, like a drayman’s cart,’ &c. &c, 
€ An Address for a Youthful Audience,’ by Mrs. Barbauld, 
may possess some occasional likeness to the productions of 
that accomplished friend of juvenile readers: but, if it does, 
what merit is due to such success? That judgment is sadly 
deficient which can so ill discern the proper objects of burlesque. 
The * Burning,’ by Miss Holford, lashes the irregularity of 
that Lady’s measure with much justice, but entirely fails in 
transfusing her undoubted spirit. ‘ The Battle of the Pit of 
| Drura,’ 
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Drura,’ by Ossian’s Ghost, may be said to be nearly as good as 
the original, by those who entertain not very reverent ideas of 
the Gaelic Bard. ‘Sonnets on Theatrical Subjects,’ by the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles, are tolerably successful: but the * Managing 
Brewers,’ injuriously assigned to Mr.Hayley, is a perfect picture 


of St. Giles’s ; — and thus ends this doleful tragedy. Ho des 





per 


Arr. XI. A Legal Argument on the Statute 1st William and 
Mary, Chap. 18. intitled, “ An Act for exempting their Ma- 
é J ; 8 
jesties’ Protestant Subjects, oe from the Church of 
England, from the Penalties of certain Laws,’’ commonly called 
The Act of Toleration. By a Barrister at Law, of Lincoln’s-Inn. 
Svo. pp. 75. 2s. Butterworth. 1812. 


Art. XII. A Second Legal Argument on the Toleration Act, par- 
ticularly with Reference to the Power of the Quarter Sessions to 
examine and reject Persons claiming to qualify under the 
Eighth Section. Witha Postscript, in which * An Answer toa 
Legal Argument”’ is briefly considered. By a Barrister at Law, 
of Lincoln’s-Inn. 8vo. pp. 52. 2s. Butterworth. 1812. 


Art. XIII. Toleration Act explained. An Answer to a Legal 
Argument on the Toleration Act; shewing that the Court of 
uarter Sessions have a Judicial Function as to the Admini- 
stration of Oaths to Persons offering themselves for Qualifiea- 
tion as Protestant Dissenting Ministers. By a Barrister of the 
Temple. 8vo. pp. 39. -1s. 6d. Butterworth. 1812. 


Art. XIV. An Inquiry into the Original and Modern Applica- 
tion of the Statute of the 1st of William and Mary, commonly 
called The Toleration Act. By the Author of * Hints on Tole- 
ration? S8vo. pp.45- 28s. Maxwell. 1812. 


WE we acquainted with any work that exhibited the 
nature and extent of the religious liberty, which is 
allowed to the people of this country under the offensive 
and very objectionable name of toleration, in so full and just 
a view as is afforded by the author of the two tracts which 
stand at the head of this article, we should not assign to our 
notice of them the space which we propose, and which will 
exceed the claims of ordinary productions of the same bulk. 
The subject discussed in them yields to no political topic inim- 
* portance; sincé no constitutional regulation is so completely 
and closely connected with individual happiness, or with public 
prosperity. Without the existence of religious liberty, we can 
have no liberty of any kind, no virtue, no genuine religion, 
no noble and exalted sentiments, no elevation and dignity of 


character in a state. Take away this blessing, and a people 
will 
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will become enslaved, degraded by vice and hypocrisy, servile 
and abject, unactuated by motives to enterprize or by a desire of 
distinction, debased in the scale of nations, and owing their in- 
dependence (if such it can be called) to the forbearance of 
others rather than to their own energies. He, therefore, who 
devotes his labours to place this great subject in its true light, 
to inform a people what is the measure of this freedom which 
they possess, and to exhibit to their view the form under which 
and the title by which they hold it, presents signal claims to the , 
gratitude of society. 

So far is our constitution from recognizing religious liberty 
as an undoubted natural right, that it expressly enjoins pains 
and penalties on account of mere opinions. Modern enact- 
ments, it is true, on certain specified terms and conditions, 
relieve from some of these restrictions: but our code itself not 
only autherizes but inflicts persecution ; it rejects a foreign in- 
fallible head, but arrogates to itself an infallibility in matters ! 
merely of sentiment. It affords no countenance to the free in- 
quirer, it holds out no rewards to the disciple of truth, but 
cherishes the supporter of a given system, and presents ample 








who will profess certain tenets. It places enviable situations 
and benefits out of the reach of the Dissenter, stigmatizes non- 
conformity, and severely punishes the impugner of established 
doctrines, even of such as are most intricate and most disputable. 
It reluctantly deals out to us a scanty part of that, the entirety 
of which is our own: degrading us for that which most exalts us, 
and frowning on and chastising us for that which is our chief 
merit. The best subjects escape persecution, therefore, only 
by adopting precautions which are attended with trouble, and, 
as in several late instances, with expence and vexation. Our 
constitution demands applause for permitting man to worship 
God according to the dictates of his conscience, but allows 
their full and just rights only to those who profess opinions 
into which they must not inquire, in order to enjoy all of those 
rights. 

This most momentous question, as far as it depends on our 
statute-law, is placed in the clearest light by the ‘ Barrister of 
Lincoln’s-Inn.’ ‘The Dissenter may learn from that writer 
what is his civil situation, what protection he derives from the 
law, and what he owes to connivance, as well as what is pro=» 
hibited to him if he freely exercises his indisputable natural 
right; while the speculative politician may here learn what 
yet remains to be effected, in order to bring about that desirable 
epoch for which he pants, and which he incessantly labours to 
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accelerate, when bigotry and uncharitableness shall no longer 
breed dissensions in society. 

Scanty as is the share of religious liberty which we possess, 
uncouth as is its form, and insecure as is the tenure on which 
| it rests, God forbid, however, that we should not allow the 





whole extent of its inestimable value, as it respects the- . 
parties and the community. If it reposes on a legal basis which 
is narrow and of a singular nature, it receives much counte- 
nance from the spirit of the times, and from the progress of 
liberal sentiment; and individual virtue, taking advantage of it, 
although thus circumstanced, is productive of a large portion 
| of the benefits which the right enjoyed in its entirety secures to 
a state: although superficial men and bigots do not fail to 
press this circumstance in support of the continuance of those 
exclusions and hardships to which such as excel in virtue and 
integrity are liable. 
, Many worthy persons, but ill informed in these matters, 
exult in our toleration, and think that it has given the last finish 
to our constitution: but they do not see that. this pretended 
forbearance arises out of usurpation, and implies pretensions to 
infallibility. ‘The very term, although the measure which it 
designates was at the time a great step towards a better order 
of things, bespeaks the barbarism of the period in which it 
originated, is insulting in an enlightened age, and ought itself 
not to be tolerated. 

The celebrated act, which is discussed in the several tracts 
now before us, stands among the earliest that received the 
royal assent after the Revolution. Its object, as it respects the 
state of individuals, was twofold: 1. To relieve great numbers 
of his Majesty’s subjects from penalties, to which they had been 
previously exposed. 2. To confer on a much more limited 
class certain privileges and immunities. —'The statutes of which 
it suspends the operation are the act of conformity of the 1st of 
Elizabeth, another of the 29th of the same reign, two acts of 
the 3d of JamesI., and the well known conventicle and five- 
mile-acts ; referring to which, the author of the Argument thus 
expresses himself; 


‘ None of them are repealed, except in some few particulars of very 
eubordinate importance: and, though during many years past, a 

eaeral indisposition to enforce them appears to have prevailed, 
it should be remembered that every individual magistrate in England 
and Wales is not only authorised, but required to carry them into 
effect, in all cases to which they are applicable, on beiag informed 
of the offences at which they are pointed; and that a considerable 
portion of the penalty incurred may, at the discretion of such 
magistrate, be given as a reward to the informer.’ 
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Having recapitulated several of the persecuting acts, the Bars 
tister enumerates those which protect the subject from their 
operation. The first of thesé is an act of the 1oth of Queen 
Anne, and the next is of the 1st of George I., which only inci- 
dentally affects Dissenters. In this laudable course; nothing far- 
ther was done until the rgth of the present reign, when the 
act in favour of dissenting ministers and school-masters was 
passed. | 

By means of a full and detailed account of these several 
enactments, the author is able to shew, in a most clear and 
satisfactory manner, the nature and foundation of our religious 
toleration. The clause exempting dissenting ministers from 
serving in the militia was first iritroduced into the act of the 
1gth of the King, and a similar clause has been inserted in each 
subsequent militia-act, although the language in which such 
clauses have been couched has considerably varied. In one of 
them, the phrase * licensed teachers of any separate congrega- 
tion” is used. ‘The Arguer observes on the term Jicemsed, and 
evinces that it is wholly inapplicable to the subject, and that it ori- 
ginated in a complete misconception of the Act of Toleration. It 
is indeed apparent in the face of this statute that, although it exe 
empts from penalties, and confers civil privileges, it grants no li- 
cences. He also proves satisfactorily that the term which is used 
in this statute, and which is copied from stat. 2. of the rst Geo. L, 
means ‘¢ a congregation separating from the Church of England, 
4 congregation of separatists.” 

After having noticed the variations in the descriptions of the 
persons thus exempted in the later militia-acts, the author 
proceeds, in the first of the pamphlets intitled 4 Legal Argue 
ment, &c. 


¢ This head would appear to be left imperfect, without the descrip. 
tion of those exempted in the Local Militia Act, now passing through 
the legislature [12th March, 1812]: it is thus expressed: ** Nor 
any teacher or preacher in Holy Orders, or pretended Holy Orders, 
or pretending to Holy Orders, not carrying on any trade, or exe 
ercising: any other occupation for his livelihood, except that of a 
schoolmaster, having taken the oaths, and made and subscribed the 
Declaration required. by law from the teachers or preachers of con- 
gregations of Dissenting Protestants, and being dend fide the teacher 
of any congregation whose place of meeting shall have been duly 
registered at least twelve months previous to the general meetin 
aS cea, to meet in October for the purposes of this Act.” By 
the time when this tract is made public, the privilege thus granted 
will, in all probability, be a part of the law of the land.’ 


The great question which was of late so much mooted, and 
which the legislature interposed to set at rest, related to the 
function 
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function of the magistrates, in receiving the declaration and in 
taking the oaths of persons applying to make the same and to 
take such oaths. ‘The author of the present * Argument,’ and 
the advocates of the Dissenters in general, contend that the 
magistrates on such occasions are merely ministerial, and that 
they are bound to receive such declaration from, and administer 
such oaths to, every applicant, without distinction; as having 
no right to inquire whether he falls within the description to 
which he claims to belong, or whether he pe fit or not to act 
as a dissenting minister, or what his ordination was, or in what 
manner he shapes his pretension to the character which he 
assumes ; —that they have no power to ascertain the fact whether 
he preaches to what the law denominates a congregation; — 
that they are rot authorised to hear evidence as to matters of 
fact, nor to f;:m any opinions on points of law, but are war- 
ranted simply to receive the declaration and administer the 
oaths ; ana that they are not required, nor empowered, to 
exercise any judicial authority, to institute any inquiry, nor to 
pronounce any sentence in regard to these matters. 

From the very few judicial decisions that are to be found in 
law-books, we are to infer, according to this author, that the con- 
struction of the act has been favourable to Dissenters: because, 
had the case been otherwise, they are not, he observes, persons 
who readily acquiesce in measures which circumscribe their 
rights; and ‘there has constantly existed a strong and active dis- 
position to keep them strictly within the limits prescribed by the 
laws.’ Matters being thus situated, would not appeals to the 
law have been frequent, and reports of them numerous ? 


‘ But,’ he adds, ‘the necessity of resorting to inferente on this 
subject is superseded by the plain fact established by the universal 
tradition of former times, and till within the last ten years, by the 
equally general practice of the present, that all magistrates have in 
all cases considered themselves bound to administer the oaths, the 
declaration, and the thirty-six articles, or, in the case of Baptist 
ministers the thirty-six, with the exception of part of the twenty- 
seventh, stated in the Toleration Act, or the oaths and declaration 
substituted for these by the nineteenth of George the Third, to 
every individual claiming to take and subscribe them in any of the 
characters enumerated in those several acts. If any ambiguity 
appears to exist in the wording of any law, it is not too great a 
compliment to the common sense of mankind, to presume that that 
interpretation is the true one, which has universally and uninter- 
ruptedly prevailed during a long course of years. And whtn, as in 
the present instance, such long continued usage must originally have 
been contemporary with the passing of the law in question, when it 
is necessarily of the most public nature, and yet proceeds without 
censure or regulation, we seem almost to arrive at a demonstration 
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that the practice has been in strict conformity with the intention 
which prompted the legislature to frame the law. 

‘ In truth, the absence of all discretion in the magistrates as to this 
subject, while it has been uniformly deemed the great security of 
those who still contend for it, has been as constantly deplored and 
reprobated as a mischievous consequence of the Toleration Act, by 
that very class of persons which now denies that it ever had a legal 
existence ; and it 1s a curious fact, that the bill brought into the 
House of Lords last year by Lord Sidmouth, for abridging the 
privileges of Dissenters, was founded on the very supposition that 
those privileges existed to the extent, which it is now argued they never 


had obtained.’ 


The author then asks what is the object of this part of the 
Statute of toleration, meaning the 8th section ? 


‘ Solely to remove heavy pains and penalties, deeply affecting, 
not only the religious, rights, but the property and personal liberty 
of certain specified liege subjects of the King, who are so far from 
criminal in the eye of the existing law, that in some cases their 
description actually entitles them to extensive and valuable privileges. 
By a former law, indeed, those who fall under that description incur 
severe forfeitures, unless they do certain acts,,in which the magistrates 
must concur. Does not this necessarily confer on the parties affected 
by the law, an option to call upon the magistrates to concur with 
them in doing these acts ?” 


He places ina strong light the absurdity of the contrary con- 
struction, by supposing physicians and barristers to be obliged 
by statute to make certain declarations, and to take certain oaths, 
at Quarter Sessions, and a form of words similar to that in the 
statute of toleration to be used on such an occasion: 


‘ If all religious and party feeling were laid aside, and we were 
examining the case of’ physicians, barristers, persons following any 
secular trade or profession, who might be made liable to penalties 
for exercising their trade or profession, unless they took an oath that 
they would conduct themselves honourably therein, which oath @ 
particular Court was empowered to administer; could any man 
doubt that in such a case the Court would be bound to administer 
the oath to all, who in any of those characters might wish to 
take it? ‘The parties are surely the best judges of their own 
situation and their own interests ; and it would be thought pre- 
posterous in such a jurisdiction, to enquire whether they were or 
were not actually subject to the penalties, which they wished to make 
sure of avoiding by the simple process of taking an oath (we will 
suppose) of allegiance to the government, or of fidelity to their 
employers. When the physician tendered himdelf for. this useful, 
or at least, harmless purpose, would the justices be anxious to 
enquire into the reguler.cy of his diploma, or the sufficiency of his 
skill, or the authority of his university to confer degrees in medicine ? 
Still farther, would they feel it their duty to inquire whether he had 
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actually incurred the penalties by practising ? if he has, the interro- 
gatory has made him criminate himself ; and if not, wot yld they reject 
him because, having never attended a patient, or re ceived a fee, he did 
not fall within the ordinary description of a physician? In the same 
manner— would the young profe ssor of the law be questioned as to 
his clients and his briefs, and be either condemned for practising 
without having qualified, or refused, for want of practice, to be 
allowed to qualify ? Gentlemen, a court of Quarter Sessions can 
do nothing for you: according to our interpretation of the Act, you, 
Sir, are no barrister, nor can you, Sir, be prope rly styled a physician. 
— But at least, we humbly pretend to those characters, and beg per- 
mission to protect ourselves from possible inconyenience by taking the 
oath enjoined by the legislature. Gentlemen, you are mistaken as to 
your own pretensions ; you do not pretend, within the Act of Parlia- 
ment ;—there is no remedy here; but you may apply to the Court 
of King’ s Bench for a mandamus. And what would the Court of 
King’s Bench say to such an application grounded on such a refusal? 
a, sre is no occasion, however, to have recourse to imaginary 
cases, the present practice of the superi ior courts, under the Test Act, 
being itself a standing precedeat on this very subject. All persons 
that shal! be admitted to civil or military offices, or shall receive any 
pay, salary, fee, or wages by reason of any patent or grant, from his 
Majesty, or shall have command or place of trust from or under his 
Ma ajesty, &c., or shall be in the household, or in the service or em- 
ployment of his Majesty, or the Duke of York, residing within, or 
within thirty miles of London or Westminster, are .by that act re- 
quired, under heavy penalties, to take the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy in his Majesty’ s High Court of Chancery, or in his Ma- 
jesty’s Court of King’s Bench, between the hours of nine o’clock and 
twelve in the forenoon, in the next term after their admittance to 
office ; and during the time of taking thereof, all pleas and proceed- 
ings in the said respective courts shall cease : and all such persons 
shall also receive the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, according to 
the usage of the Church of England, on a Sunday, within three 
months of their receiving such employment. 
¢ Was it ever thought necessary, when civil or military officers 
have tendered thems: tits to take the oaths, to require evidence of 
their appointment, or to satisfy the Court that the office was of such 
a nature as to fall within the act requiriag them to be taken? If such 
enquidil and discussions had been admitted, the cessation of all pleas 
and proceedings in the Conrt of King’s Bench would not be tempora 
but eternal ; and the Committee of the House of Commons would 


throw away their labour in investigating any farther the causes of the - 


delay complained of in the Court of Chaucery. But the officers do 
not come to prove their title to offices; they come to protect them. 
selves from penalties, to which they be eve they should otherwise be 
exposed, but which they may avert by taking those oaths which the 
law has enjoined for the general safety of the King and his governe 
ment: and they would be as re astouished to be required to prove 
their right to take them, as if the clergyman had insisted on legal 
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evidence of their sustaining that particular character, in which they 
had taken the sacrament on the preceding Sunday.’ 

It is next ghewn that this great question has been decided by 
a supreme Court of Law, in the case of Kenward v. Knowles, 
Willes Rep. 463. It was there established that magistrates at 
Quarter Sessions have no discretion in the matter, and that they. 
are merely ministerial, We have been informed that the magi- 
strates of Middlesex acted on this doctrine in the case of the. 
chapel in Essex-street.’ Nothing can exceed the acuteness and 
nice discrimination which the author displays in his observations 
on the word empowered, which is used in the eighth section of © 
the Act of Toleration.— Having shewn what the law is on the 
subject, we proceed: to examine the supposed utility of the dis- 
cretion which it is contended that the magistrates have or ought 
to have. The misconception on this head is so general, and it 
is here so completely removed, that we must again, on account 


of the importance of the subject, beg permission to quote the 
author’s own werds : 


¢ The taking of the oath, &c. confers no license of any kind ; the 
certificate merely states the fact of their having been taken 3 even if 
it went on to state in what character they were taken, it would not 


be legal evidence that the party filled that character. The exemption 
is not claimed, nor can it be bestowed at the Sessions; but in some 
subsequent proceeding, —either in a prosecution for some offence,— 
or a requisition to fill some burdensome office, the party is to maké 
out by other evidence that he answers the description exempted. If 
he succeed in doing so, he must also prove, that he has taken the 


oaths which are a necessary passport, but by no means of themselves 
a sufficient warrant for the benefit he claims; if he fail, the only con- 
sequence is, that he has taken those oaths which are deemed essential 
to. the security of the constitution, without that immediate advantage 
to himself, on which he possibly calculated.’ 


The magistrates of the county of Suffolk, we are informed, 
have laid down a rule not to allow any person to qualify, who 
does not produce a certificate signed by six of his flock. An 
individual who had not complied with this regulation, and 
who had been rejected by the Sessions, applied to the King’s 
Bench for a mandamus ; which was opposed by the Attorney- 

‘General, not on the ground of any right which the magistrates 
had to make a rule, but on the plea that non-compliance with 
a rule so reas@nable was improper ; and Lord Ellenborough is 
said to have lamented ‘that the prosecutor did not comply 
with so easy a course.” Many cases occur, in which magi- 
strates are concerned, and in which we should not object to the 
observation that we have just quoted: but, where the prin- 
ciples are of so high a nature as those confessedly are in which 
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religious rights are involved, we are persuaded that the obser- 
vation is to be considered as arising from the suggestion of the 
moment, and such as would not have been made, by the high 
authority from ‘which it proceeded, on more mature reflection. 
The remarks on it by the author of the ‘ Argument’ are sa 
forcible that it would be unreasonable to withhold them from 
our readers : 


¢ Where compliance is exacted with the most reasonable rule esta- 
blished by another, it would be an admission of the authority of him 
who exacts it, to lay down, to revoke and alter it, and to establish 
new ones, at his discretion. And, in this particular case, if any one 
person, claiming to qualify under the eighth clause, had acceded to 
such a demand as that which was ind Oy the Suffolk meee mate 
his acquiescence, however free from inconvenience to himself, might 
have become a precedent for affecting multitudes of his brethren, It 
is easy to conceive circumstances in which it might be extremely dif- 
ficult for others to comply with it; and the magistrates might be 
induced to follow up their first rule with an accumulation of others, 
of far more questionable propriety. The reasonableness of the con- 
ditions might perhaps indeed be revised by a superior court, but the 
right to impose any conditions is in question ; and if once that power 
be granted, its exercise would be protected in almost every instance 
by the Rnown reluctance of the King’s Bench to controul the discre- 
tion of magistrates, when untainted with positive corruption, Heavy 
expences must be incurred by such applications, which, after all, would 
only refer the claimant from one discretionary tribunal to another, 
when he grounds his right to protection on the plain letter of a posi- 
tive statute, It is impossible to set a limit to the injurious conse- 
quences that might gradually ensue, all of which would be justly 
traced to the first improper concession on the part of an unresisting 
sufferer: and while the Court of Session cannot be correctly de- 
scribed as standing on the point of right, in exacting what the law 
has given them no power to demand, the non-compliance of the Dis- 
senters is a necessary act of self-defence, an indispensable protest 
against an usurped authority, which, if not inconvenient in its im- 
mediate operation, is certainly unjust in its principle, and injurious by 
its example.’ 


This author is of opinion that ‘the remarkable generality of 
the language employed in the Act, combined with its general 
spirit and avowed intention, furnishes another argument against 
all unnecessary scrutiny into the meaning of those terms.’ 
He also observes that 


‘ As the object of the new law is to protect against penalties in- 
flicted by the old, it necessarily happens that the persons denounced 
as criminals by the latter, are the same with those entitled to qualify 
under the former. He who claims to qualify as the teacher of a con- 
gregation, by that description acknowledges himself guilty of an 
offence of no light magnitude, which nothing can purge, except 
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taking the oaths. But suppose the Quarter Sessions, after enquiry 
‘jnto the nature of the acts from which he infers his own guilt, should 
in the exercise of their discretion pronounce in favour of his inno- 
cence, and thinking him no teacher, refuse to administer the oaths ; 
fortified by this opinion, he proceeds in his former course, till some 
officious neighbour informs against him to a single magistrate who, 
disagreeing with the majority of his brethren, in the exposition of 
Jaws not conspicuous for precision, condemns him as a teacher, and 
convicts him in the penalty. ‘The case is more unfortunate than im- 
probable ; and the culprit suffers for not taking oaths which the Ses- 
sions have refused to administer; and possibly upon evidence which 
he has adduced against himself, as a reason for being allowed to take 
them.’ 


There would, he says, be no means of protecting an appli- 
cant from this dilemma, if the statute were taken according to 
the construction given to it by the opponents of the Dissenters. 
We make no apology for augmenting our article by the 
very striking and weighty observations with which the writer 
concludes his first argument : 


‘ That some frauds and abuses may have been practised on the. 
liberality of the law, by persons improperly evading public duties, is 
admitted rather because it is highly probable, than because it has 
ocen ever proved. Wherever benefits are granted, unfair attempts 
will be made to obtain a fraudulent participation in them. If how- 
ever,such practices, instcad of being corrected by stricter and more 
jealous legal measures, are to be used as an argument for giving a 
new ,interpretation to an old law, their existence, which is capable 
of easy demonstration, ought at least to be in the first place clearly 
established. | But the assertion is supported by no evidence: and 
the fact that the number of persons applying for qualificatiors to the 
Quarter Sessions has been for some years on the decline, which ap- 
peared from the papers laid before Parliament previously to the intro- 
duction of Lord Sidmouth’s bill, seems decisively to prove the 
contrary. And were it otherwise, such frauds would be miserably 
ineffectual, if practised on the magistrates alone, by qualifying under 
the Toleration Act; they must go to the length of falsely assuming 
the complicated character, to which exemption from the militia is by 
law attached, and establish their claim to such false character to the 
satisfaction of the supervisors of the militia ballot ; and these frauds 
the magistrates have no peculiar power to detect or defeat, whether 
their power to administer the oaths be discretionary or ministerial. 

‘ Although the Act of Toleration has been seldom discussed in 
courts of justice, no part of our legal code has more uniformly been 
regarded with the most favourable eye by the enlightened sages of 
the law. ‘The distinguished men, whose virtues and abilities have 
shed so bright a lustre on the judicial character of England, seem to 
have rejoiced in every opportunity of bearing testimony to the prin- 
ciples of Toleration, and of enforcing the most liberal interpretation 
of that important Statute, by which they are secured,’ 
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These remarks are followed by a recital of the opinions 
of those great ornaments of the law, Lord Chief Justice Willes, 
Lord Mansfield, and Mr. Justice Foster. The words of the 
latter are too important to be passed. over: **The Act of 
Toleration is not to be considered merely as an act of connivance 
and exemption from former laws ; it was made that the public 
worship of the Dissenters might be legal; and that they might 
be entitled to the public protection.” 

The ‘Second Legal Argument’ claims attention equally with 
the first ; it exhibits the same skilful arrangement, the same.clear 
statements, the same precision of language, the same close 
reasoning, and the same felicity of illustration. ‘The author pro- 
claims his design in it to be to ascertain whether the magistrates 
in Session are empowered to refuse qualification to those who fall 
within the eighth section of the Act of Toleration ; and whether 
they have power to institute an enquiry whether persons apply- 
ing are or are not within that section.’ He proceeds to remaik 
that 


‘ Thus suspended with respect to those who comply with the con- 
ditions imposed by the eighth sectién of the Act of Toleration, the 
enal laws are still in force as to all who do not performthem. The 
Act of Uniformity still inflicts the forfeiture of 100/. on every Pres- 
byterian minister, and every other person not episcopally ordained, 
who officiates in the administration of the Lord’s Supper: the Five 
Mile Act still menaces with fine and imprisonment such ministers as 
presume to venture within five miles of a corporate towa, or instruct 
a pupil, without declaring their conformity, or without swearing that 
it is not lawful upon any pretence whatever to take up arms against 
the King, or those that are commissionated by him, and that they will 
not at any time endeavour any alteration in Church or State ; and the 
Conventicle Act still visits with its accumulating fines all preachers, 
except those belonging to the [Established Church: unless these 
several persons will consent to give those securities which are required 
by the Act of Voleration, That law enables them to commit with 
impunity the various acts above enumerated, on fulfilling certain con- 
ditions ; but those who persist in doing such acts, and yet do not 
fulfil the conditions, still continue to be criminals within the antece- 
dent statutes. 

‘ If this view be correct, the consequence appears to follow of ne- 
cessity that a party falling under any of the descriptions in the act, 
may protect himself at his own single option, without at all depend- 
ing on the will of any other for his safety. The law cannot be 
charged with so great an absurdity, as that of offering indemnity to 
A, provided he will do such an act, but at the same time leaving tt in 
the breast of B whether he shall be permitted to do it orno. It 
would be a mockery of the name of 'Toleration, and an abuse of all 
propriety of language, to make a man criminal if le does not take 


an oath, and declare him innocent if he does, and then to tell him that 
O 4 his 
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his taking it shall be neguiated not by his own choice, but by the 


discretion of a bench of magistrates. The proposition appears too 
monstrous to require a serious refutation.’ 


As to the application of the term Jicensed, to persons quali- 


fying under the Toleration Act, the author thus accounts for 
its introduction : 


‘ James II., in his famous declaration for liberty of conscience 
(April 4, 1687,) suspending all the penal laws against Dissenters of 
every description during pleasure, required in the same manner that 
the justices should be made acquainted with the places set apart for 


purposes of religion, and made an offer of royal dispensations to all 


the King’s subjects, who had violated the Test and Corporation Acts, 
by not taking the necessary oaths. Calamy, in his Life of Baxter, 
relates that an office for /icences or dispensations was opened, where 
they were obtained for 50s. apiece. These Jicences were therefore 
extended generally to all Non-conformists ; and the word, thus intro- 
duced, long before the Toleration Act, kept its ground in discussions 
of the subject, though afterwards employed with a degree of incor- 
rectness, which has materially favoured the vulgar error, attributing 
a discretionary power to the magistrates.’ 


The practice under the Test Act, it is here observed, is 
decidedly at variance with the notion of such a discretionary 
power in the magistrates as was lately attempted : 


¢ Excisemen, custom-house officers, several other inferior func- 
tionaries, are required to go before the Sessions, and there take cer- 
tain oaths connected with their several public duties : but it has never 
been adopted as the practice, or considered as the right, of that re- 
spectable Court, to set on foot any inquiry into the truth of the fact 
of their being appointed. The Archdeacon, who has the power of 
swearing in churchwardens, has been held to be merely ministerial in 
the execution of that duty (1 Stra. 609.) ; and in all cases of this 
nature, a sufficient security appears to exist against the abuse and 
profanation of administering the oaths unnecessarily, because no per- 


son has any interest in taking them, except those who are by law 
required to do so.’ 


These two tracts clearly shew that our religious liberty rests 
on a singular and strange foundation, and falls very short of 
that which we may expect will be realized at a more advanced 
period: but, defective as it is, Jet not its immense value be 
overlooked; nor let it be forgotten that it was purchased by many 
and severe struggles, that a series of aggravated sufferings was 
undergone, and that even lives were sacrificed, in order to obtain 
it. What it cost our forefathers so much to atchieve, let us 
guard with becoming jealousy. The warmest’ tribute of ap- 
plause is due to those, who, forgetting their private differences, 
on a late occasion nobly united, and zealously stood forth in its 
support ; and who triumphantly set at nought the invidious 
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attempts that were made to undermine and annihilate it, on 
the shallow pretence of preventing its abuse. 

The ¢ Barrister of Lincoln’s-Inn’ justly conceives that the dis- 
cretionary powers, which it was the object of Lord Sidmouth’s 
lately proposed bill to vest in the magistrates, ‘ would not only 
withdraw the public protection from that worship of the Dis- 
senters, which the Act of William and Mary was intended to 
legalize, but would hazard even their exemption from punish- 
ment, and change the substantial security of a beneficent law, 
into a precarious dependence on the arbitrary will of indi- 
viduals.’ Thus excellently does he expose the spirit in which 
that Noble Lord’s Bill originated, and which occasioned the in- 
novating decisions in our provincial courts. —We abstain from 
farther general praise. Let the extracts which we have so 
liberally made speak for themselves ; and let our readers deter- 
mine whether these * Arguments’ be not worthy of the great 
cause in support of which they are urged. 

In the answer to his opponent in the Temple, in whose pam~ 
phlet we can discover nothing to praise except the courteous 
treatment of his adversary, the Arguer says: 

‘ He begs leave most distinctly to protest that-in his jndgment, no 
court of law has yet declared against his opinion: he considers the 
question as still being an open and legitimate subject for discussion, 
and will be the first to bow to any decision which may close the con- 
troversy, in whatever manner. ‘The expressions at various times em-~ 
ployed onthe Bench, and supposed to be hostile to him, are perfectly. 
consistent with his argumerit. That the party must bring himself 
‘«s within the description,’”? he readily admits, still however contend- 
ing that the best mode of doing so is to follow the exact words of the 
law: that the magistrates may refuse any one whom they know not 
to fall within that description, js equally incontestable; but they may 
derive such knowledge from their own observation, or from the vee 
luntary statement of the applicant. Their right to institute an 


enquiry for that purpose is quite a different, and, as the author con- 
ceives, still an undecided question.’ 


The modest ‘Templar is satg{fied that the limits of toleration 
assigned by our ancestors are the result of such consummate 
wisdom, that they cannot be increased without causing uni- 
versal confusion; and he supports his opinions by apposite 
quotations from the parliamentary speeches of Mr. Pitt. Though, 
therefore, he justly entertains a very high respect for the ¢ Bar- 
ister of Lincoln’s-Inn,’ he appears to think that the latter 
might employ his talents and learning more worthily than by 
attempting to extend the boundaries of toleration, which he 
(the Templar) seerns to regard as a mischievous occupation. 
* We cannot help wishing that a person so polite and well bred 
were better informed : & es Yalis sis utinams: noster esses.” 
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In the pamphlet intitled Inguiry, &c. the author of the 
Hfnts on Toleration.* advocates the cause of his former clients 
with zeal and ability. From the following passages, may it not 
be inferred that this liberal minded and ingenious person has 
adopted more enlarged notions of religious liberty, than he pro- 
fessed in his former performance? Happy would it be for the 
peace and prosperity of this empire, if all our fellow-subjects 
were, like him, clearly of opinion that it ought to ‘be considered 
as a standing maxim of a wise government, to disentangle itself 
as much as possible from the peculiarities of religion ;’ and that, 
‘in order to unite the hearts of good men of all denominations, 
their religious peculiarities must be considered sacred.’ 

‘To him it appears-that 


¢ The recent convulsion, felt throughout the kingdom, ogcasioned 
by the impolitic efforts of a noble Lord to alter the Act of Toleration, 
exemplified, in the most pointed manner, the danger connected with 
any attempt to infringe the privileges of Dissenters. It seemed rea- 
sonable to expect, that the decided tone of public opinion expressed 
upon that occasion, and the firm resistance opposed to the measure 
by the House of Peers, would have damped the ardour of that perse- 
cating spirit, which had even begun to auticipate the signal of 
attack.’ , 


The conduct of the magistrates in late instances creates in 
this author’s mind an alarming apprehension : 


¢ It may be seriously questioned, whether recent refusals on the 
part of the magistrates to grant certificates to any but ministers of 
separate congregations, be not intended as the first advance toward 
hostilities against the whole hody of Protestant Dissenters. Indeed, 
we can scarcely conjecture a probable cause for such refusal, 
without implicating a design of eventually inflicting the penal statutes 


of the Corporation: Act, Act of Uniformity, and Conventicle Act.’ 


Although we trust that the fears of this writer are ground- 
less, we admit that the usefui and respectable body, who have 
recently shewn a disposition to narrow our religious liberties, 
are not enlightened in proportion to their wealth and consider- 
ation. We must be understood as speaking of the inferior 
class of them; those who con:tantly reside in the provinces, we 
mean the acting magi-trates, to whom the country is'so much 
indebted for the maintenance of its police 

The style.of the Inguirer, though he 1s a strenuous and im- 
pressive advocate, is at the same time calm and temperate: 
while he pleads earnestly in favour of one set cf men, he is 
careful not to offend the feelings of another; and he never loses 
sight of his object, which is to create universal good will be- 
tween persons of different sentiments. 


_— 


* See Review, Vol. Ixiv. N.S. p. 257, 
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Art. XV. Neglected Genius: a Poem. Lllustrating the untimely and 
unfortunate Fall of many British Poets; from the Period of 
Henry VIII. to the AZra of the unfortunate Chatterton. Con- 
taining Imitations of their different Styles, &c. &c. By W. 
H. Ireland, Author of the Fisher-Boy, Sailor-Boy, Cottage- 
Girl, &c. &e. &c. 8vo. pp.175. 8s. Boards. Sherwood 
andCo, 1812. 

; ee volume, professing in a moderately long title-page to 

be ¢ illustrative of the untimely and unfortunate fate of 
many British Poets,’ might with great propriety include the 
author among the number; for if his ¢ imitations of their 
different styles’ resemble the originals, the consequent starva- 
tion of ‘many British poets’ is a doom which is calculated to 
excite pity rather than surprize. ‘The book opens with a de- 
dication to the present, and a Monody on the late Duke of De- 
yonshire, (one of the neglected bards, we presume, on whom the 
author holds his inquest,) in which it were difficult to say 
whether the § enlightened understanding’ of the living or 
the <¢ intellect’ of the deceased nobleman is more justly appre- 
ciated or more elegantly eulogized. Lest the Monody should 
be mistaken for any thing but itself, of which there was little 
danger, it is dressed in marginal mourning, like a dying speech, 

or an American Gazette after a defeat. The following is a 

specimen: — the Poet is addressing the Duchess : 


¢ Chaste widow’d Mourner, still with tears bedew 
That sacred Urn, which can imbue 
Thy worldy thoughts, thus kindling mem’ry’s glow ; 
Each retrospective virtue, fadeless beam, 
Embalms thy 7ruz/ in heavenly dream, 
To soothe the bosom’s agonizing woe. 


‘ Yet soft — more poignantly to wake the soul, 
And ev’ry pensive thought controul, 
Truth shall with energy his worth proclaim ; 
Here [’ll record his ares mind, 
’ 


Eager to bless all human kin 
Yet modest shrinking from the voice of Fame. 


¢ As Patriot view him shun the courtly crew, 
And dauntless ever keep in view 
That bright palladium, England’s dear renown. 
The people’s Freedom and the Monarch’s good; 
Purchas’d with Patriotic blood, 
The surest safeguard of the state and crown. 


¢ Or now behold his glowing soul extend, 
To shine the polish’d social friend ; 
His country’s matchless Prince his worth rever’d ; 
Gigantic Fox, true Freedom’s darling child, 
By kindred excellence beguil’d, 
To lasting amity the temple rear’d. 


‘As 


-— 
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¢ As Critic chaste, his judgment could explore. 
The beauties of poetic lore, 
Or classic strains mellifluent infuse ; 
Yet glowing genius and expanded sense 
Were crown’d with innate diffidence, 
The sure attendant of a genuine muse.’ 


Page nine contains, forsooth, a very correct imitation of 
Milton : 

¢ To thee, gigantic genius, next I’ll sound ; 
The clarion string, and fill fame’s vasty round ; 
Tis Milton beams upon the wond’ring sight, 
Rob’d in the splendour of Apollo’s light ; 
As when from ocean bursting on the view, 
His orb dispenses ev’ry brilliant hue, 
Crowns with resplendant gold th’ horizon wide, 
And cloathes with countless gems the buoyant tide ; 
While through the boundless realms of ether blaze, 
On spotless azure, streamy saffron rays : — 
So o’er the world of genius Milton shone, 
Profound in science — as the bard — alone.’ 


We must not pass over the imitative specimen of *‘ Nahum 
Tate,’ because in this the author approximates nearest to thie 
style of his original : 

‘ ¢ Friend of great Dryden, though of humble fame, 
The Laureat Tate, shall here record his name ; 
Whose sorrowing numbers breath’d a nation’s pain, 
When death from mortal to immortal reign 
Translated royal Anne, our island’s boast, 

Victorious sov’reign, dread of Gallia’s host ; 

Whose arms by land and sea with fame were crown’d, 
Whose statesmen grave for wisdom were renown’d, 
Whose reign with science dignifies the page ; 

Bright noon of genius— great Augustan age. 

Such was thy Queen, and such th’ illustrious time 
That nurs’d thy muse, and tun’d thy soul to rhyme ; 
Yet wast’ thou fated sorrow’s shaft to bear, 
Augmenting still this catalogue of care ; 

The gripe of penury thy bosom knew, 

A gloomy jail obscur’d bright freedom’s view : 

So life’s gay visions faded to thy sight, 

Thy brilliant hopes enscarf’d in sorrow’s night.’ 


Where did Mr. Ireland learn that hold, fast and ballast, — 
stir and hunger, — please and kidneys,—plain and capstane, — 
expose and windows, — forget and pildt,— sail on and Deucalon $ 
(Lempriere would have saved him a scourging at school by 
telling him that there was an } in the word) were legitimate 
Hudibrastic rhymes ? see pages 116., &c. Chatterton is a great 
favourite of this imitative gentleman; and Bristol, where he 


appears 
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appears to have been held in no greater estimation. than 
Mr. Ireland himself deserves, is much vituperated in some sad 
couplets, seemingly for this reason, “ ali for love, and a little 
for the bottle,” as Bannister’s song runs, — * all for Chatterton, 
and a little for myself,” thinks Mr. Ireland. 

The notes.communicate, among other novelties, the new title 
of * Sir Horace’ to the Honourable H. Walpole: surely 
a perusal of the life of the unfortunate boy, whose fate Mr. I. 
deplores, might have prevented this piece of ignorance, twice 
repeated in the same page; and we wonder at the malicious 
fun of the printer’s devil in permitting it to stand, for he cer- 
tainly knew better. We must be excused from a more de- 
tailed notice of Mr. Ireland for the present; and indeed we 
hope to hear no more of his lamentations, very sure that none 
but reviewers ever will peruse them: unless, perhaps, the un- 
fortunate persons of quality whom he may henceforth single out 
as proper victims of future dedication. ‘Though his dedications 
are enough to kill the living, his anticipated monodies, on the 
other hand, must add considerably to the natural dread of death 
in such of his patrons as may be liable to common sense or 
to chronic diseases. . 


Lord B---n. 


—_— 
- — 





Art. XVI. The History of Aberdeen; containing an Account of 
the Rise, Progress, and Extension of the City, from a remote 
Period to the present Day; including its Antiquities, civil and 
ecclesiastical State, Manufactures, Trade and Commerce; an 
Account of the See of Aberdeen, and the two Universities ; with 
biographical Sketches of eminent Men, connected with the Bi- 
shopric and Colleges. By Walter Thom, Author of Sketches on 


Political Economy. 2 vols. small 8vo. pp. 711. Printed at 
Aberdeen. 


mib the many architectural improvements of the present 
age, we learn that no city, either north or south of the 
Tweed, has been more remarkably benefited, in proportion to 
its size, than Aberdeen. Consisting in a great measure of 
narrow lanes, and situated at the southern approach on un~ 
even ground, its appearance twenty years ago was wholly 
unworthy of the capital of the north of Scotland: but the 
recent alterations have been so numerous that, out of fifty-three 
streets or lanes, thirty-seven, it is computed, are either partly 
or wholly new. With the view of opening spacious entrances 
to the centre of the town from north and south, an act of par- 
liament was passed in 1800, empowering trustees to purchase 
houses and land along a prescribed line, to the extent of 160 
feet in breadth; in order that space might be obtained for the 
erection 
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erection of streets of sixty feet in width, with an allotment of: 
fifty feet on each side for the areas of the houses 3 and, in imi- 
tation of Edinburgh, the access to the town from the south. 
ward has been rendered level, by throwing over the hollow an: 
arch which is remarkable for its width and beauty. ‘The sum 
expended on these various improvements is computed to exceed 
100,000}.; the repayment of which, from the sale of old mate-: 
rials and cleared ground, has hitherto not been rapid, though, 
to judge from the progressive increase of the population, ulti- 
mate indemnity cannot be doubted. In the year 1755, the 
population of Aberdeen, including the old town and suburbs, 
was computed at 15,000; in 1801 it amounted to 28,000; and, 
by the return of 1811, it was found to have increased to 35,000. 
Here, as in most other towns, particularly in the north, we 
have to remark a great disparity in the relative numbers of males 
and females; the former being under 15,000 and the latter: 
above 20,000. ‘The drain of males occasioned by the war is 
common to north and south: but the number of emigrants on 
private speculation, particularly to the West Indies, is much 
greater in the former. 


wt... t vor, The harbour of Aberdeen is an object intitled to consider- 


le attention. Formed by the embouchire of the Dee, it is 
naturally of sufhcient length, but liable, by exposure to the 
north-east wind, to have a bar of sand accumulated at its en- 
trance. - It has, therefore, long been the plan to protect this 
entrance by a double pier, extending farthest on the north side. 
These walls of stone, carried into the sea, break the action ‘of 
the waves from without, and, by confining in some measure 
the current at ebb-tide, increase its power of remioving the sand 
which may have been deposited by a high flood-tide. An act 
of parliament for that purpose having been obtained in 17735 
Mr. Smeaton was employed 3 and, in the course of some years, 
the north pier was carried out’ a° considerable way. Two 
years ago, a néw act was granted for the purpose of making 
docks, and of giving a farther prolongation to the north pier; 
which is now carrying on with great spirit. The expence of 
these improvements is defrayed by certain dues on shipping 
and merchandise. 

Of the colleges at Aberdeen, which are ii dexendent of each 


‘other, the King’s, or Old-Town-colicye, was erected so far back 
“s ? 


as 1494, for tie purpose of diffusing instruction among the inha- 
bitants of the north of Scotland; w Hid. as was gravely declared § ina 
letter from JamesIV. to the Pope, were “ignorant of letters and al- 
most uncivilized, there being no persons among them fit to preach 
the word of God to the people.” ‘The funds of this university 
having of late been greatly diminished by the demand made cn 

them 
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them for the augmentation of clerical stipends, a grant of 7ool. 
a-year has been allotted in compensation by the crown. The 
number of students at this,college is about 120 in classics and 
philosophy, and half as many in divinity. Above 50 receive 
bursaries, or small annual allowances, proceeding from public 
funds, and obtained by competition. The classes publicly 
taught are Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Moral Philosophy, 
Natural Philosophy, Medicine, Civil Law, Divinity, and Oriental 
Languages. 

The Marischal College is situated in New Aberdeen, and was 
founded in 1593, a century after its neighbouring,seminary. The 
classes taught here are Greek, Mathematics, Moral Philosophy, 
Natural Philosophy, Natural and Civil History, Medicine, Che- 
mistry, Oriental Languages, and Divinity. ‘The number of stu- 
dentsin philosophy and classics amountsto nearly’200. ‘Thecourse 
of study is as follows: the first year, Greek, beginning with the 
elements 3 next year, cjvil and natural history, with the higher 
part of Latin literature, Greek continued, and an introduction 
to mathematics; the third year, mathematics and natural 
philosophy; in the fourth and last year of this course, moral 
philosophy and logic. ‘The duration of the session, here as at 
the other college, is only five months, from November to 
April: but the four principal branches, Greek, natural and 
civil history, natural philosophy, and moral philosophy, are 
taught during three hours in a-day. The old practice was that 
a professor should carry on his class for three years, and teach 
the whole circle of science: but, during the last half century, 
it has been the rule that each should give his principal attention 
to his specific department. ‘The bursaries in this college amount 
to nearly seventy. —The method of teaching at the Old-Town- 
colleze is nearly similar, three hours daily being, in like manner, 
appropriated to the four principal branches. ‘The fees to the 
professors are generally a guinea and a half for each class, from 
the bursars or poorer students, and two or three guineas from 
the others. 

The distance between these two colleges being only a mile, 


ft has often been proposed to incorporate them into one uni- 





versity: but this plan was effected only in the reign of Charles T., 
at which time an act of parliament was passed, uniting them 
under the name of the * Caroline University,” with a provision 
that each should remain in the enjoyment of its partieular 
powers and privileges. After the Restoration, however, this 
act was understood to be rescinded, and the colleges again 
became separate. Various attempts have since been fruitlessly 
made to accomplish their union. 


Aberdeen 
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Aberdeen has three public libraries, the King’s College, the 
Marischal, and a subscription library, which is of greater ex- 
tent than either of the former, and ranks among the first pro- 
yincial collections in the kingdom. . 

The author of the present history is the writer of a pamphlet 
on political economy, which we noticed with a mixture of 
praisé and censure in Voi. lix. p. 446. Our commendations 

«an scarcely receive extension on the present occasion. 
Mr. Thom prefaces his work by a pithy declaration of inde- 
petidence, and asserts that he has ever regarded rank and 
fortune as only temporary distinctions. He adds that, in 
illustrating the insulated facts relative to the early history of 
Aberdeen, he found it expedient to interweave them with our 
general history; and, accordingly, a great part of the first 
volume is occupied with the history of Scotland. Now, what- 
ever may be the interest of the wars of Bruce or of the troubles 
of Queen Mary, we can by no means subscribe to the propriety 
of their introduction into a provincial history ; and we are of 
opinion that the first volume might have been abridged to one 
third of its present size, without any diminution of the interest 
of the work. The second is confined to its proper object, and 
describes the buildings, the trade, and the literature of Aber- 
deen.—Extraneous as a great portion of the matter in this pub- 
lication is, no part is more likely toinjure the author in the 

inion of the majority of his readers than his repeated sarcasms 
(Vol. i. P.341- 343- 344-) on the clergy, and (Vol. ii. p. 93; 
&c¢.) on the Bible-Societies. If he be indifferent to the suf- 
frages of the grave part of the public, let him at all events not 
despise the censures of those critics who are on the watch to 
turn into ridicule trite and common-place. ideas. To the 
gnimadversions of these persons, we think that he has 
exposed himself in various parts of his work, such as (Vol. i. 
p- 104.) in the serious denial of the perfectibility of our 
species ; and (Vol. ii. p. 2.) in the sovel declaration that ¢ the 
British constitution has frequently been the theme of praise or 
the subject cf admiration.’ Lo. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
' For FEBRUARY, 1813. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. — 


Art.17. Two Plays: Mantuan Revels, a Comedy in five Acts ; 
Henry the Seventh, an Historical Tragedy in five Acts. By 
Rich. Chenevix, Esq. F.R. & E.S.; M.R.LA., &c. 8vo. 
Qs. Boards. Johnson and Co. 1812. 
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Many good ‘passages, and some entire scenes of very considerable 
merit, are to be found in both these dramas: but the language 
throughout, in our conception, is a stiff and aukward imitation of our 
old i iiees. We confess that we had rather see our modern 
tragic authors imitate Otway and Rowe, (but especially the formér, ) 
than their elder brethren, in point of language and versification. Ags 
to comedy, properly so called, (which is by no means the case when 
the name is applied to such a play as ‘The Mantuan Revels,’) we 
cannot conceive any good reason for the rhyme with which it is too 
often adorned. 

The story of the first of these plays is partly taken from one of 
Cinthio’s novels, and partly from the ‘ Curious Impertinent’’ in 
Don Quixote. It is, in consequence, romantic and wild enough: but 
in the closet, we think, it will prove generally entertaining. It shocks 
probability too much for the stage; and yet the taste of the timés 
is very tolerant. A 

‘ Hiert the Seventh’ involves the story of Perkin Warbeck: but 
this drama has not half the liveliness of the former, and drags even in 
the perusal. Still we meet with some good speeches and scenes in it; 
and the character of Margaret Duchess of Burgundy, and sister of 
King Edward, is a forcible and well-sustained representation of ah 
ambitious and violent woman. -Henry, too, is ably drawn : but per- 
haps with too much severity, for historical justice; though on this 
subject a difference of opinions subsists. It is in character-painting 
that Mr. Chenevix most excels. 

To exemplify the manner of this dramatist, we select the scene in 
‘ Henry the Seventh’ in which the tidings of Warbeck’s defeat and 
¢apture are communicated to the Duchess : So 


‘ Enter Lapy BRAMPTON. 


* Duchess. Now tell me quickly, how much of our hope 
Is cut off at one breath ?— 
‘ Lady B. All, lady, all.) — 
‘ Duchess. Is then all lost? (Lady B. makes a signin the afirma- 
tive.) — All lost... . (4 pause) Well, now say 
ons ~“ 
For I can hear it. Who conceive great things 
Must greatly hear their ruin. — Speak. 





‘ Lady B. Warbeck 
Is Richmond’s now, and lost ! 
© Duchess. Alive, or dead? 


« Lady B. His prisoner, and alive. 

‘¢ Duchess. Ha! miscreant blood! 
Could not the name I put on thee give courage 
And composition to thy meaner parts ? 
But, how is’t now withme? He should have gone 
Where secrets can’t be told... ... Well then, alive? — 

‘ Lady B. From Exeter, hearing that Richmond came 
With some new thousands, Warbeck fled by night 
To Bewley monast’ry ; but pardon promised, 
He yielded to the King: and, in the Tower, o 
He lies his prisoner, now. 
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© Duchess. Then all is lost ; 
And here’s a double weight, each stout enough 
To crack a aaah Deets Now, Lancaster, 
Revel in pomp, thy gayest purple on, 
For York, poor York, can never harm thee more. 
This was the last push of my policy, 
And I the last who bore thee duly hatred. 

‘ Lady B. Do not think thus; for many an English heart 
Doth bear a hate as deadly. 

© Duchess. ‘ Tis not so ;— 
I say ’tis not.—Ha! who can hate like me? 
Who dares to wear such passion in his breast ? 
Or where’s his title to such rage as mine? 
Let those, whose antique hatred chronicled, 
Doth make the cold blood curdle in the heart, 


mitt © Atrides’ brethreny tell me they were foes ; 


That was a fable’: ‘but I’ll shew them here 
A living wrath more black, more dread, more bloody ; 
And tell the rageof York and Lancaster. 
* Lady B. A noble fire struck from a cold chill tale. 
* Duchess. The blood that is not York is cold—is tame, 
And cannot feel the justice of my rage. 
But be it so, for ’t is my privilege ; 
And I am absolute in hate. 
* Lady B. Most just 
Is:this most noble wrath. Yet be not moved 
d the wholesome measure of despair ; 
Nor give to fury all your nobler parts : 
For yet revenge... . 
© Duchess. And wherefore should I not ? 
Why shall I not despair ? Have you not known 
‘To what great births despair hath been the father ? 
No, here F take him to my bosom, never 
To know divorce asunder. Though my thoughts 
Be barren as the tided strand o’ th’ ocean, 
Yet will I mischief breed. My heart shall be 
Pale hatred’s empire, and his ministers 
Revenge and fury ; none, his meanest subjects, 
But such as can curse Lancaster. We'll war 
Against his peace ; *twere better never be 
Than suffer what we’ll do, Oh, blessed hate ! 
Hate that doth make me love myself to live ! 
¢ Lady B. Your Highness is transported from yourself. 
How will it be when I have told you? — 


6 Duchess. 7 What ? | 
* Lady B. Warbeck hath made confession... . 
* Duchess. That ’t was I 


Who set him on, who called him York, who plotted.... 
Why, then there’s comfort. Lancaster hath known 

To what excess I hate him !—~ Ha, alas, 

What thought was that ! : 


* Lady B. 


ot Usha iy preant 4y Voere wind? Kev, 
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© Lady B.’ Nay, say it a to me: 
gore Bi 


For, by the speaking witness in your chee 

°T was something dreadful. t dy 
‘ Duchess. It hath vanquished me, - 

And dashed my nobler spirits to the ground. 

I am a woman now.... Qh, what a name 

Doth this success bequeath me ! — Lancaster 

Shall tell my story now... . Nor is that all: 

Oh, conscience, conscience !? 


We think that our readers will agree with Lady Brampton in her 
remark on the frantic and figurative speech of the Duchess, when she 
says, Your Highness is srenalertne from ourself : but the sudden 
thought of her disgrace in after-times, pal her consequent change of 
tone and spirit, are poetically introduced and managed.—It will be 
unnecessary to point out the irregularity of one or two of the pre- 
ceding lines. We could greatly increase our notice of the number of 
these defects in measure: but the drama pleads a licence in this re. 
spect, which, if kept within any tolerable bounds, we are not anxious 
to abridge. —On the whole, we cannot encourage the author to con- 
tinue to write for the stage, (if such, in fact, was his intention, ) with- 
out great alteration.in the conduct of his plots, in the style of his 
dialogue, and indeed in the whole character of his dramatic com 
sitions: but we must repeat that he has considerable powers of fur- 


nishing entertainment for the closet. Hodge ; 


Art. 18. Metrical Effusions ; or Verses on various Occasions. 
8vo. pp. 224. 108: 6d. Boards. Baldwin. 1812. 

The author of these verses declares, in an advertisement, that 
‘ they are published at the desire of a few friends; but not in the 
hope of interesting the public.? This is an ill-starred introduction to 
any volume. It is not often the case that we have to admonish poets 
against distrusting themselves: but it sometimes happens ; and that 
distrust is even more dangerous to their general reputation than too 
much confidence. In the present instance, it was altogether unneces- 
sary ; since, although in this age of versifying we by no means feel 
justified in ranking ¢ Metrical Effusions’ high in the scale of poetical 
merit, some of the compositions here published rise above mediocrity ; 
and, throughout the whole production, we observe an air of. good feel- 
ing and of” good taste. Affectation, indeed, though ut 2 some. 
times disfigures both these excellent qualities ; or, perhaps, in strict 
justice, we should only say the latter. — We shall offer to our rea- 
ders some pleasing specimens of the author’s abilities. We begin with 
a good humoured trifle intitled ‘ Whigs and Tories,’ inscribed to a 
fair friend :- but are not politics an unusual subject for verses intended 
to be placed on a lady’s toilette ? The lines, however, are not uninte~ 
resting ; and we heartily wish that it was more common to use the- 

tone of these amicable disputants, in arguing on similar questions : 

‘ Wuics anp Torigs. 
© Inscribed to 
‘ Susan, in friendship’s social hour, 

Perchance for. waat of better themes, 
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We’vesscann’d the deeds of those in power, 
And argued on their various schemes. 


¢ Of Whigs and Tories, ins and outs, 
Of this or that administration ; 
We’ve own’d our fears, our hopes, and doubts, 
From which the state might hope salvation. 


* Nor did our converse lack the zest 
Which different principles could give; 
A Tory thou, and I confest 
As staunch a Whig as e’er could live. 


‘ Oft, when to censure Pitt I’ve dar’d 
In sober truth, or playful mirth, 
How zealously hast thou declar’d 
His matchless powers, his peerless worth. 


¢ By me the Statesman’s fame and power 
Unheeded shone, though bright their blaze ; 
But I must own, at such an hour, 
I’ve almost envied him thy praise. 


‘ For, trust me, Susan, the esteem 
And homage of a heart like thine; 
My partial taste must ever deem 
A source of pleasure half divine.’ 


The ¢ Whig’ cortinues, through some pleasing stanzas, to record 


an illness under which he suffered, when he was attended by his ¢ Tory’ 


friend as ‘a eareee angel ;’ and he thus expresses his gratitude, but 
his unconquerable difference of opinion, at the conclusion : 


¢ No, no, secure from all decay 
~ Thy virtues live ; and, right or wrong, 
Be thy opinions which they may, 
Still thou shalt claim my grateful song. 


* And though I fear I still must be 
A Whig, and in the name must glory 5 
So warm my friendship, that, for thee, 
I would, but cannot, be a Tory !’ 


An ‘ Elegy,’ page zo01., has some good passages, but is toe 
much enfeebled with redundant expressions, and is too common-place 
in its images, through the larger portion. We transcribe a few of the 
better lines. The author is consoling those who die at a distance 
from their country : 


¢ And say, when summoned to the realms on high, 
If to the soul eternal bliss he given, 
What boots it where we heaye our parting sigh, 
Or whenee the soul triumphant springs to Heaven. * 





—_ 


eee 


* The last line of this stanza is duly marked as a plagiarism. 
Indeed it is the second stanza which we would-commend. 


‘ When 
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* ‘When Howard’s spirit,. from Tartarian plains, 
Wing’d its glad flight to Virtue’s blest_abode, 
Seraphic harps dwoke celestial strains, 


Attendant Angels guided it to God.’ 


The ‘ Pains of Memory’ supply several tolerable stanzas, and several 
which are very indifferent. Nothing sinks very low, and nothing rises 
near to those exquisite lines which are printed in the notes to some of 
the editions of the “ Pleasures of Memory,”’ on the former subject. 
The familiarity of introducing * Hannah Meadows’ in the Spense- 
rian stanza cannot be too keenly ridiculed. Every person of taste is 
in duty bound to contribute his quota of sarcasm, or of argument, or 
of downright laughter, (the most successful instrument of the three, in 
all cases of the kind,) to prevent the farther degradation of our poetry 
by admitting into it all the population of our villages. Hobbinol 
and Colin Clout were quite graceful compared to these vulgar reali- 
ties. The couplet has been already sacrificed to them by powerful 
genius, which overthrows all obstacles, and contrives in spite of 
every drawback to please even those who are most conscious of its 
offences. — Let the stanza of Spenser at least be preserved sacred 
from these sins of grossness ; which destroy all the ideal charm of 
verse ; and which, instead of rendering it a pléasant relief to the 
cares and crosses of the world, make it a tame copy of existing 
miseries. 

We had. marked several phrases for censure, but shall be con- 
tented with agen | stating that much room is left for amendment 


in expression ; and with particularly objecting to the poems of 
‘ Weeltimed Daffin’ and ¢ Caledonie.’ 


Art. 19. Miscellaneous Poems, by Miss Emma Lyon, Daughter 


of the Rev. §. Lyon. Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. Boards. Hatchard, 
&c. 1812. ; 


‘ But lo! the critics’ grizly band! 
That dash the fairest crown, 
Already lift the wasteful hand 
To hurl me trembling down.’ P. 22. 


Such are the fears which we poor, unfortunate, elderly gentlemen 
have inspired in this fair author; and it would be cowardly on our 
part to raise the arm against one who is so paralyzed by terror, even 
if Miss Lyon’s motives for publication had not been sufficient ‘to 
disarm us of severity: —‘ it is the only means in her power of contri- 
buting to the support of a large family, the object of her tenderest 
sollicitude.’ 


From the long and very respectable list of subscribers, we hope 


‘that the laudable attempts of this young lady have met with deserved 


success ; and we can assure those, who may be desirous of aiding her 
virtuous endeavours te support her family by purchasing this volume, 
that they will find themselves masters of some very pretty little poems, 


We extract the following senne tas a fair specimen of Miss Lyon’s 
general style; 


3 ‘ Sonner 


Hodg. 
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‘Sonnet on Hope. 


‘ Remain, thou deceiver ! still deep in my breast, 
Thy anchor I view as the anchor of peace ; 
To thee my heart flies when by sorrows opprest, ° 
And bids, with a smile, the rude tempest to cease. 
© For thou, sweetest Syren! canst banish the tear ; 
__ If once the eye’ catches a glimpse of thy morn,’ 
Fosgere how ‘sorrow has soled the year, 
I laugh at each care, and I trainple each thorn. 


* Then fix thy abode in my bosom and smile, 
Oh ! ‘blot the sad aspect of life’s future day ; 
_ ”$is thou canst support me, ’tis thou canst beguile, 
Tis thou canst illumine my path as I stray. , 
Sweet Hope, thy fair anchor my motto shall be, 


My soul shall repose, tho’ deluded, in thee? Hary 


HISTORY. 


Art. 20. Historic Anecdotes and Secret Memoirs of the Legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland, by Sir Jonah Barrington, 
one of his Majesty’s Council at Law, Judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty of Ireland, and Member of the late Irish Parliament, 
for the Cities of Tuam and Clogher. 4to. pp. 94+ Parts I. 
and II, One Guinea each. ‘Robinson. 18009. ' . 
We have long lingered in this splendid sepetie to a promised 
fabric of vast dimensions, in the expectation of being in due time 


oH enabled to survey the whole work at one view: but it seems to have 


made no farther progress, and may perhaps continue ‘in its present 
‘unfinished state. The preparatory matter, of which the published 
‘portion consists, brings the history of Ireland to no later a period 
than the year 1780; and if the learned author should proceed in a style 
as diffuse as that which marks the commencement of his career, many 
years would necessarily elapse, before even an industrious writer 
could reach the ‘ministry of Mr. Pitt: What he has written, how- 
ever, though vague ind desultory, is by no means destitute of enter- 
tainment, and some curious observations might be selected from these 
senting pages. Weare informed, among other things, that Marquis 
Cornwallis, though a very comely soldierlike-man, had his two eyes 
and the two different sides of his face of extremely dissimilar contours 
and characters; and it was remarked that his Excellency found it 
useful to employ one of his profiles, when negotiating with a fool, and 
the other when treating with a knave. If the fact be as here stated, 
the noble Marquis’s face miay be ‘deemed a faithful representative of his 
mind, of which he’ appears to have turned one side to Joseph Bona- 
parte at Amiens, and the other (accordiig to Sir Jonah) to the 
people of Ireland. Something of the same kind has been imputed 
(we know not how truly) to Sir Jonah Barringtoa himself. ‘The 
politicians of Ireland have suspected that, being possessed of‘ several 
very Curious secret anecdotes concerning the Union, he turried the 


‘eriminating side of his face towards the Castle: but that, after having 
Cs, i threatened 


~ 
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threatened the publication of them all to the world, he was fortut- 
tously appointed Judge of the Admiralty Court, on which the govern- 
ment saw only that portion of the !carned author’s countenance which 
is clothed in smiles. It is said too, that, taking advantage of the 
charitable state of mind which the face exhibited and the conduct 
could not well belie, they prevailed on Sir Jonah to commit to the 
flames every paper that could wound the feelings of men in power, 
or revive unpleasant recollections. 

The portraits of distinguished public men, with which this work is 
illustrated, are numerous and very well engraved. 


MEDICAL. 


_.pArt. 21. Every Man bis own Farrier ; or, the whole Art of 
‘*¢°*  Farriery laid open. Containing a distinct and accurate View of 


the Causes, Symptoms, and most approved Methods of Cure, for 
every Disease to which the Horse is liable. Re-written, corrected, 
and greatly enlarged. In which are incorporated upwards of 100 
original Recipes, never before published. With an Appendix, 
considerably augmented, containing a Number of valuable Recipes, 
and the proper Method of preparing and compounding all the 
different Medicines recommended in this Work. . 21st Edition, 
By F. Clater. 8vo. 73. Boards. Crosby and Co. 


Art. 22. Every Man his own Cattle Doctor ; or a practical Treatise 
on the Diseases of horned Cattle; wherein is laid down a concise 
and familiar Description of all the Diseases incident to Oxen, 
Cows, and Sheep; together with the most simple and effectual 
Method of curing each Disorder through all its various Stages ; 
and the most efficicious Treatment of Cows, before, at, and after 
the Time of Calving, and also of Ewes during the lambing Season. 
By F. Clater, Chemist and Druggist, Retford, &c. S8vo. 
tos. 6d. Boards. Crosby and Co. 

On the first of these works it is unnecessary for us to bestow either 
much praise or much censure, because the public has already sanctioned 
it by calling for 21 editions. We are induced to notice it, because the 
author informs us that it has received in the present edition a very 
considerable accession of new matter. Pus 

The second work may be regarded as a similar production with the 
first; only that, while the subject of the former is confined to the 
horse, the latter includes the different species of horned cattle, not 
being bipeds. The following are stated in the preface to be the points 


to which the author has particularly directed his attention : 


¢ 4. A concise description of every disease has been given, to- 
gether with a particular method of treating the same through every 
stage. 

rs The proper method of compounding the different medicines 
is also detailed, detecting their qualities and regulating their doseg, 
suitably to every age and size. 7 

‘ 3. A number of valuable recipes are here made known, such as 
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- We confess that we have too little practical knowlege on the subject 
ef cow-doctoring to be able to offer more than a very general, 
Opinion respecting Mr. Clater’s performance. Comparing it with 
others of a similar kind, it appears to contain a tolerably clear account 
6f the diseases to which the animals are incident, and of the methods 
recommended for the removal of them. Animal medicine is a department 
of science. which stands much 1n need of retorm, and more especially as 
to its nosology and its pharmacy. We do not, however, expect from 
a- work like that which is now before us any philosophical discussion 
_4¢a¢f on the nature of the diseases, or the operation of medicines on them, 
It is to be regarded as entirely a practical book, and as intended 
merely to convey a clear view of the plans of treatment which are 
sanctioned by those who are supposed to have the best judgment on 
these subjects. Bos 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 23. Scripture-Directory: or an Attempt to assist the unlearned 
Reader to understand the general History and leading Subjects: of 
the Old Testament. By Thomas Jones, Curate of Creaton. 12mo. 
pp-140. 28. 6d. Seeley. 1811. 

Of the object, plan, and general execution of this work, we can 
speak in terms of commendation. Mr. Jones has compressed much 
useful information into a small space, and has furnished the unlearned 
reader with many valuable observations on the books of the O. T. 
at a very inconsiderable price. His practical hints are calculated for 
those into whose hands his Directory is. intended to fall, and some of 
his remarks are worthy the notice of men of letters. We may in- 
stance what he says of the Lamentations of Jeremiah, in proof of our 
assertion : 

_ © This Lamentation may be considered as a funeral Elegy on the 

death of Jerusalem ; and an incomparable elegy it is, not equalled 

in all the world. Where shall we find such an affecting picture of 

desolation and misery? Who hath ever used more melting expres- 

sions of deep concern, distress, and sorrow? And where can we 

meet with so many beautiful and affecting images within so small a 

compass, or better calculated to excite godly sorrow and contrition; 

than we find in this tender melting elegy ?” 

Had the pages of this tract been all written in this good taste, 
we should have recommended it even to young divines as a pleasing 
epitome of thg Bible, and not undeserving of their perusal as a first 
book : but Mr. Jones is not, in our estimation, at all times equally 
judicious. His remarks on the double sense of scripture, p. 76. et seq. 
are not (we think) well founded; and we object én tofo to his alle- 
gorical comments on the Canticles. His first observation on this 
song is as follows: ‘ Some have compared the three books of So- 
lomon to the temple which he built. The Proverbs to the porch ; 
the Ecclesiastes to the sanctuary ; and this song to the Holy of 
Holies..— The unction, as it is termed, which this work displays, 

‘may render it very acceptable to a certain class of readers; and 

though we cannot subscribe to all its doctrines, or doctrinal in- 

ferences, it uniformly aims at exciting a serious and devotional spirit. Moy. 
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Art. 24. Select Passages from the Holy Scriptures containing a 

Sommary of Religious and Moral Instruction ies to be com- 
' mitted to Memory by young Persons. Compiled by Henry 
- Tuke. si2zmo. 6d. Printed at York. 

This is a“proper way of instructing the young on the subject of 
religion. ‘Texts of Scripture are arranged under distinct heads, and 
no human comment is added, The tract forms a very fit compendium 
for Sunday schools, and they who object to the use of it must wish to 


have something more taught than Scripture teaches. Mov. 


Art. 25. Testimonies from Sacred Scripture relating to the Glory 
and Extent of the Kingdom of God ; under the mediatorial Govern- 
ment of the Lord Jesus Christ, the only visible Image of the triune 
invisible Creator of Heaven and Earth. Crown 8vo. pp. 50. 
Printed at Bath. 

To the collection of texts here termed testimonies, are added, 
in the second part, a string of propositions, in which the author 
(R. Tighe, Esq.) developes the doctrines which he would deduce from 
his premises, e seems to be a little tinctured with Swedenbor- 


gianism, but he presents very amiable views of the Government of 


God, and his sentiments deserve the consideration of those who con- 
tend for the eternity of Hell-torments. 

¢ Vindictive punishment,’ says Mr. T’., ‘ cannot be inflicted by 
a Being whose love and mercy are infinite.’ 

‘ The Judgments of God not being vindictive are intended to 
bring about changes in the hearts of his rebellious children.’ 

How much more defensible is this opinion than that which repre- 
sents the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ as a god of 
implacable vengeance ! D 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 26. Observations and Remarks during four Excursions made 
to various Parts of Great Britain, in the Years 1810 and (811. 
I. From London to the Land’s-End in Cornwall; II. From 
London to Lancaster; III. From London’ to Edinburgh ; and 
IV. From London to Swansea. Performed by Land, by Sea, 
by various Modes of Conveyance, and partly in the Pedestrian 
Style. By Daniel Carless Webb. 8vo. pp. 384. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Allen and Co. 

In publishing observations on a country already so often described, 
Mr. Webb should have kept in mind that the want of novelty re- 
quires to be countervailed by several powerful recommendations. The 
public expect interest of narrative, or clearness of description, or 
elegance of style, to compensate for the absence of that which is the 
grand attraction of a bookof travels. In none of these respects can 
we pronounce Mr. Webb to be a hopeful candidate for popular 
favour. He pursues a beaten track with little taste in observation, 
and with so little skill in diction that we frequently meet with tres 
passes against grammar, and sometimes even against the less difficult 


‘science of orthography. In speaking of Bristol, (p.38.) he says, 


‘here is also Tomb’s docks for repairing vessels ;’ and after havin 
praise 
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raised (p.64.) the county gaol at Exeter, he adds, ‘ without a wri 
bidet og he is ee to view it.” A page afternied, 2 
find him passing a very proper encomium on the neat village of Daw- 
lish, where, however, he contrives to find a ‘ fower mill.’ It would 
be no difficult matter to multiply these animadversions : but we shall 
nowy exhibit the fair side of the book, and proceed to make a few ex- 


tracts among the best passages : 
‘ Torquay. — Torquay is a village situated on the eastern side of 


4 Torbay, consisting of neat buildings, recently erected. A pier runs out 


into the bay, forming an excellent harbour for small craft. The white. 
ness of the stone used in the building gives it an air of neatness. The 
prospect of the surrounding shores of Torbay, with the enchanting 
views of hill and rock, have (4as) a most romantic appearance, forming 
an agreeable contrast with the modern buildings. T coke no doubt 
that, in time, this will become a desirable place of residence, and very 
populous, more particularly should our fleets again have occasion to 
rendezvous at Torbay.’— ‘ 

_ © Mount Edgcumbe. — Mount Edgcumbe, near Plymouth, is the 
beautiful seat and park, belonging to the Earl of Mount Edgeumbe. 
The public days for visiting this most enchanting spot are Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays ; the only ceremony required, being that of 
setting down your name and address in a book, kept for that purpose at 
the Porter’s Lodge. You are then permitted to stroll through the park 
and grounds, which contain most delightful walks, particularly that 
which terminates with a view of Cawsand Bay. A cottage is built 
in the park for the accommodation of strangers, where hot water for 
making tea and other conveniencies may be procured. Those who 
a qnke this pleasant excursion generally furnish themselves with a 
*“*hamper of provisions. The vast number of parties, in the summer-time, 
from the adjacent towns and country, for the purpose of visitin 
Mount Edgcumbe, gives the park the appearance of a fair being held. 
On the public days, numerous groupes are assembled, some piayings 
some singing, some dancing, which forms a rural scene, highly exhi- 
larating, from the number of beautiful well-dressed women, who give 
life to the different parties. : 

¢ The walks and grounds from various points are supposed to pos- 
sess the most complete views of hill, wood, and water in England.’— 

© St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall. —I visited this Mount, where 
there is a seat belonging to Sir John St. Aubyn: this is a small build- 
ing, in the style of a castle, with an elegant chapel. ‘They are situated 
on the summit of rocks, strangely piled one upon another to a consi- 
derable height. This place commands a most extensive view of Mount’s 
Bay, the Lizard, Penzance, Newlyn, and Mousehele, which is the 
last village on the southern coast of Cornwall. The Mount is entirely 
surrounded by the sea at high water. At half-tide the road lies dry 
the whole way. 

‘ I was informed by an elderly person, who had been an eye-witness, 
that about November 1755, the sea near this mount, after it had ebbed 
about half an hour, suddenly rose six feet, and again retired in about 
ten minutes; this flux and reflux continued every ten minutes, for 
two hours and ahalf. It came with great rapidity from the south- 


east, and ebbed away to the westward, whirling the boats that lay at 
I the 
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the head of the pier, some one way and some another. The first and 
second flix and reflux were not so violent as the third and fourth, 
for in those which immediately followed, the sea was as rapid as a mill- 
stream, descending to aa undershot wheel. After about two hours 
the undulations became gradually fainter, and ceased altogether in 
about two hours more. Also eighteen years ago the shock of an 
earthquake was felt near the bay, when the sea entirely receded out 
of the small harbour of Merazion, and returned in two minutes, te 
the great alarm and astonishment of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

‘ Penzance. I continued close to the sea, along the sands for 
about three miles, which brought me to Penzance, said to be the 
most beautiful piace in Cornwall. It is a large town, situated near 
Muuat’s Bay, has an excelent market, well supplied with provisions 
at a reasonxhle rate. Many opulent inhabitants reside here. The 
great mflux of strangers, whom the war prevents making a tour to 
the South of France, for the benefit of their health, has contributed 
to raise the price of lodgings, as well as every necessary: of life.’ 

From Penzance, Mr. Webb proceeded to the Land’s End, and 
was highly delighted with the beautiful sea-view which is afforded 
from that commanding elevation. ‘ The sky,’ he says, ‘ was clear 
and cloudless :’? but clear indeed it must have been to enable him to™ 
¢ discern the coast of Ireland’ at more than one hundred miles dis- 
tance. — Mr. Webb’s ordinary mode of travelling was on foot, or in 
the stage-coach ; and he makes the customary complaints of the’ un- 
civil usage and bad fare to which stage-passengers are in some places ex- 
posed, on the shameful computation of their inability to protect them- 
selves, and of their not being likely to come the same way again. One 
of these disinterested calculators, whose inn is on the Bath road, has 
been heard (p.21g.) to declare that ‘ he never wished to see a stage- 
coach passenger more than once.? At Exeter, Mr. Webb and his 
fellow-travellers, having had previous warning of the exorbitant charges 
which were to be expected at the inn where the coach stopped, left 
the house in a body, and took up their quarters at a rival establish. 
ment ; an example which, he says, has operated greatly to the benefit 
of future travellers. 

The uniformity attendant on land-travelling is somewhat relieved 
by the account (p.224.) of a voyage from Portsmouth to Leith in 
the Gorgon man of war. On board of this ship, a great alarm is 
said to have been felt from a conspiracy among the French prisoners 
in the hold ; which, however, was detected in consequence of timely 
information from some of the party. When Mr. Webb arrives at 
Leith, we have a very brief and imperfect account of the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh. In truth, the reader of this book must expect 
nothing beyond cursory observations, and concise notices. ‘T'he quo- 
tations interspersed throughout are not calculated to add much to the 
interest of the narrative, nor to strengthen its pretensions to authenticity. 


Art.27. 4 commercial View and geographical Sketch of the Brazils, 

and 4 the Island of Madeira, kc. &c. By 1’. Ashe, Esq. who 
travelled the Continent of America several Years. 8v0. pp. 160: 
7s. 6d. Boards. Allen and Co. 1812. 


Mr. Ashe 


Lo. 
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Mr. Ashe appears to be what is called a very considerate’ and 
sympathetic gentleman. He declares that the-affairs of this’ count 
were administered ‘ with prosperity,’ from the reign of Elizabeth’ to 
the present war ;. (which, by the way, is a very fiberal allowance ;) 
and he laments the lost independence of the Continent, and the endless 
obstructions which are placed in the way of British commerce. Under 
this embarrassment, he hails the opening of the avenues to the new 
world, as calculated to give us an accession of trade not only equal 
but ‘ paramount? (p. 9.) to that of which the present state of Europe 
bereaves us. Our introduction to South America by means of the 
Pottuguese is a measure, to use his own words, * repugnant to this 
country with events of the highest consequence; events that must 
have a very favourable dominion over many of our manufacturing 
towns.” 

After this elegant preamble, Mr. Ashe proceeds to enumerate our 
chief manufacturing towns, Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, 
Leeds, Northampton, &c. all of which may, in his opinion, maintain a 
¢ judicious and sa/u¢ary trade with the Brazils.’? Though, in one part, he 
acknowleges that Brazil is acountry which has (p. 14.) still to ‘rise 
out of the woods,’ he expatiates on it through the rest of his book asa 
rich and populous territory. * Has not (he asks,) the court of Por- 
tugal emigrated with 50,000 followers, and: is it not more than appa- 
rent that an empire will rise out of the south-west, of which, in com- 
parison, the ancient Portugal will appear but as an obscure and 
contemptible spot on the earth ?? No doubt, in the course of centuries, 
Brazil will become cultivated and peopled: but the time is remote ; 


and in the mean while a single province in the United States, or, to 


give an illustration nearer home, a single county of England, con- 
taining the fortieth part of our population, consumes and pays for 
more of our manufactures than all the Portuguese dominions in 
America together. Bold as this assertion may seem, the persons who 
have either visited that country or have sent merchandise to it will not 
hesitate to agree with us; and for these whose imaginations are still 
flattered with dreams of wealthy regions in the west, we have in store 
a more direct and cogent argument in a book of travels now lying 
on our table. Mr. Mawe, a rea/ traveller, made a personal inspection 
of the mines of Brazil, and was an ocular witness of the condition of 
British commerce in that country: but he was not so fortunate as 
Mr. Ashe in hearing of a diamond of the extraordinary value (p. 53.) 
of fifty-six millions sterling; nor could he discover that our merchants 
and manufacturers were on the high road to prosperity by consigning 
goods to the shores of the western hemisphere. 

The second part of Mr. Ashe’s book consists of a geographical 
account of the different provinces of Brazil. Though it contains nothing 
that a Grub-street scribbler might not have compiled in his garret, 
it has the negative merit of being free from the misrepresentations 
which pervade the first half of the volume. —To judge from the tone 
of exaggeration, this tract appears to have been put together with a 
view to a sale among our traders and manufacturers; an attempt 
which, when we contrast the extent of possible loss to the latter with 
the insignificant profit that may attend the circulation of the book, 

cannot 
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cannot be too strongly reprobated.. Nor is a recourse to such expe- 
dients necessary even to the humble and unknown labourer in the field 
of literature. The task of abridging and compiling, when carefully 
and impartially executed, is highly useful, and will not fail to be 


adequately recompensed if directed to subjects of comprehensive 
interest. Lo. 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 28. Christian Righteousness: preached in Trinity College 
Chapel, March 24. 1811. By the Rev. T. Young, A. M- 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. Is. Cidell and 
Davies. . : 

1944 We cannot agree with this preacher that “ the righteousness of the 

‘Scribes and Pharisees,’’ which Christians in the text (Matth. v. 20.) 
are required to surpass, respects not their practice but the righteous- 
ness which they taught. The contrary, we think, is clearly evident 
from the context. Our Saviour, in this passage, does not intend to 
exhibit a standard ef Christian morals, but to caution his hearers ia 
the first instance against an error which was common in his time amon 
the Jews, of substituting ceremonial and ritual observances for the 
virtues of the heart and life. Wedo not, moreover, accord to Mr. 

Young that the moral law delivered by Moses partakes of the nature 

of a civil law. ‘The fundamental laws of morality, emanating from 

the moral perfections of the Deity, are eternal and immutable. Rites 
and ceremonies may be local and temporary: but the duties of justice 
and mercy belong to ne particular place, peried, or dispensation. ‘Those 
passages, which at p.6. Mr. Y. adduces as improvements of the moral 
law, are only explanations of its spirit and extent. — If, however, we 
differ with this preacher in /imine, we coincide with him in his doctrine 

‘that Christians aré to be (when qwil] théy be?) a holy nation, a 

peculiar people, distinguished by the holiness and purity of their lives 


and conversation.’ Moy. 


Art. 29. Christ’s Resurrection the Cause and. Pattern of Ours. 
Preached in Trinity College Chapel, April 14th, 1811, being 
Easter-Day. By the Rev. T. Young, A.M. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 18. Cadell and Davies. 

In this discourse, Mr. Young is both orthodox and practical. It ia 
maintained that Christ. was appointed to be our,Lord, Judge, and Sa- 
viourin his buman nature, which he could not be unless he rose from the 
dead ; and that, as, underthe Mosaical dispensation, by the one sheaf of 
first-fruits all the sheaves in the field were consecrated to holiness, 
so by the resurrection of Christ the dead bodies of all who die in 
Christ are consecrated to immortality. “The text is 1 Cor. xv. 20 qyo 


Art. 30. National Depravity the Cause of National Calamity. 
Preached at the Parish Church of Woodbridge, Suffolk, on t 
Fast-Day, Feb. 5th, 1812. By the Rev. John Morley. 8vo. 18,6d. 
Baldwin. | 
Again, and again has the doctrine of this discourse been utged in 

fast-sermons, and urged in vain, according to the report this 

preacher ; who declares that ‘ there is a foul and damned spot in our 
national character.” How does this appear? By our empty churches 


14 on 
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on Ash-Wednesday: for Mr. Morley concludes that, because people 
do not attend at the commination, and say Amen when the priest says 
¢ Cursed is he that lieth with his neighbour’s wife,”’ ¢ something ra- 
dically wrong must exist in the general practice.’? Cursing even of 
atrocious sinners is no part of public worship; and we think that this 


. 4 [preacher is unfounded in his inference that adultery is general, because 


good Christian people are not partial to the practice of saying Amen 
to a string of curses delivered as a part of devetion. The denun- 
ciation of the eurse belongeth to the Supreme Judge.—A wide dif- 
fererice subsists between the response to the 7th commandment, and 
the Amen required to the above stated curse, though Mr. M. cannot 


or will not see it. Mo 


Art. 31. The Christian Minister’s Retrospect : delivered at Worship- 
street, Finsbury-Square, Nov. 3. 1811., upon the Twentieth 
Anniversary of his Settlement at that Place. By John Evans, 
A.M. 8vo. 1s, Sherwood and Co. 


Art. 32. The superior Glory of the Second Temple ; and the Genius of 
Protestantism contrasted with Popery : preached at the Opening of 
Salem Chapel, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, January 5. 1812. With 

an Appendix, containing a Correspondence of the Author with a 
Catholic Priest, concerning the real Sentiments of the Catholics of 

_theUnited Kingdom. (N.B. this Appendix was published separately, 
and. noticed in M.R. Vol. Ixix. N.S. p.325.) By the same. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Sherwood and Co. 

Art. 33. Tribute of Respect to the Memory of a Good Man: delivered 
at Worship-street, August 9.; upon the Decease of John Brent, 
Esq., who died July 1. 1812, in the eighty-third Year of his 
Age. By the same. 8vo. 18, Sherwood and Co. 

Mr. Evans is so very rapid a publisher of single sermons, that we 


, {re here tempted to deal in a wholesale way with his retail articles, 


, 


by putting them into one bundle. In the first, he gives the confession 
ot faith of the General Baptists, to the sect of which he belongs ; 
offers some reflections on the progress and vicissitudes of human life ; 
and, in adverting to his own dissolution, glances at the funeral-sermon 
which will probably be preached over his own ashes. — In the second, 
he presents us with the definition of a Temple ; the first half of which 
is correct, and the other half incorrect : he very truly says that ¢ A 
~~ is a building raised to the honour of a deity :’ but the remainder 
of the sentence ‘ and’ in which people meet together for religious 
worship,’ however it may accord with our notions of a Church, does 
not comport with the ideas of the antients concerning the uses of a 


-¢{temple, which was merely regarded as the house of the God. The 


dimensions of Solomon’s temple will prove that it was not intended 
for the accommodation of an assembly for religious worship. We 
shall not controvert Mr. E.’s position that the circle of huge stones 
on Salisbury Plain was a Druidical Temple: but, since he is a 
learned divine, we shall venture to ask him on what grounds he has 
asserted that Solomon’s Temple was ‘ an immense edifice ?’ for if he 
turns to 2.Chron. iti.:3. he will find that its length was only 60 cubits, 
that is, if by “the first measure’? we understand the common cubit, ninety 
feet 3 and its breadth 20 cubits, or thirty feet ; to. which was added 

a peristyle 
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a’ peristyle or portico at one end, which was of the width of the 

temple, and projected shirty feet. Of the internal depth, the most 

holy place occupied thirty feet ; and the remaining sixty were ap- 

propriated to the Sanctuary. Now in point of ‘size this was not an 

_, 4 {fmmense edifice, nor calculated for crowds to assemble in it. Even 

supposing the cubit to be the cuditus sacer, or a yard, it could not 

have been an immense edifice, like one of our modern cathedrals *. 

When our Saviour is said to preach in the Temple, and to drive out of 

it those who sold and bought, we are to understand the sacred in- 

closure before the Temple, which was surrounded by porticos, like the 

Royal Exchange, or like the sacred house at Mecca.—When Mr. E. 

proceeds to the application of his subject, he offers some important 

Loy. remarks: but we could have wished that he had not introduced 

Milton’s puerile conceit of putting a pair of golden compasses into the 

hand of the Almighty when he made the world. —In the third dis- 

course, Mr. Evans expatiates on the character of the good man, and 

eulogizes the moral and religious qualities of his friend Mr. Brent ; 

who was bred a ship-carpenter in the Royal Dock-yard at Portsmouth, 
and became an eminent builder at Rotherhithe ; who excelled in Me/ ff 





'} knowlege and ‘te, improvement of naval architecture; and who, 

No his praise be it spoken, was a constant reader of the Monthl 
Review !! We obtain this information from a note subjoined to the 
discourse ; and in the preface, for the purpose (we. conceive) of 
giving importance to the profession of the deceased, it is remarked 
that ‘the Saviour confirmed, illustrated, and propagated his divine 
‘(mission in connection with maritime affairs.’ Moy. 


Art. 34. The Nations imploring the Word of Life: preached for 
the Benefit of the Bible-Society ; interspersed with numerous Ex- 
tracts, chiefly from the Society’s Reports and Correspondence, so 
arranged as to exhibit a general View of the State of the World, 
with regard to the Want of Bibles, and the Exertions making to 
supply that Want. By the Rev. John Scott, A.M., Vicar of 
North Ferriby, and Secretary to the Hull Auxiliary Bible-Society. 
izmo. 1s. Seeley, &c. 

To this useful sermon Mr. Scott has affixed a very appropriate 
text, Acts xvi. 9, 10. 4 vision appeared to Paul; a man of Mace- 
donia stood and prayed him, saying, “ COME OVER INTO MACEDONIA, 
AND HELP us;’”’ which passage the preacher quotes as exactly re- 
ferring to the present state of the world: ~¢ Millions,’ says he, * of 
our fellow-creatures, in all parts of the globe, are at this moment 
directing their longing eyes to us, eager to receive from our hands 
“* the lively oracles,”? and imploring, ‘ Defer not to help us!?. He 
adds, ¢ Shall we hear this cry of the nations with unconcern?? - | 

We have given to this discourse the epithet useful, because -it- is 
singularly adapted, by the facts which it states as well.as the atgu- 
ments which it employs, by the plainness of its style, and by its 
studied compression, to produce a gencral conviction of the impor- 
tance of the Scriptures, and of the’ necessity of their extended ‘citeu- 


* Compare with these dimensions those of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
built by Sir C. Wren, the length of which is 500 feet, and the ex- 
treme breadth, from north to south, 248 feet. . 
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lation. "The mass of evidence produced by the Bible-Society, to- 
justify its exertions in behalf of zillions who sit in darkness, is judi- 
ciously abridged by Mr. Scott; and we hope that, as his sermon 
contains much important matter, at a low price, it will be generally 


read. | Mo y. 


Art. 35. Unity and Friendship in Civil Society recommended ; 
preached originally, in Substance, in the Parish Church of Bishop- 
wearmouth, on the 1st of January 1806, before an Athol Lodge 
of Free Masons, belonging to the Second Royal Lancashire 
Regiment of Militia ; and since, in its present Shape, in the Parish 
Church of Sunderland. By the Rev. Birkett Dawson, Lecturer 
of Sunderland, Durham, 8vo. Printed at Sunderland. 1812, 
A Christian minister is petiegdly in his element when he is inculcat- 

ing the noblest exercise of the benevolent social affections ; and Mr.’ 

Dawson had, no doubt, great pleasure in delivering the discourse 

which he has here published: but we must confess that we did not 

expect a reverend divine, conversant in the Scriptures, to assign to 

Solomon a passage which belongs to the author of the book of 

Job ; and still less did we expect him to tell us that ¢ there are few 

pursuits in life, in which we can both promote ou?*temporal advan- 

tage, and, at the same time, discharge our duty.’ The general report 
of” moralists is in favour of the old adage, “ Honesty is the best 
policy ;”? and when Mr. D. re-considers the matter, we think that he 
will be of their opinion. In all the honourable pursuits of life, duty 
yand interest will generally be found combined. 
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_ Our General Index would perhaps have answered the inquiry of our 
abliging Correspondent T. W. If it be Mrs. Dobton’s Life of 
Petrarch.to which he alludes, he will find an account of that work in 
our litid Vol. (Old Series), p. 222., and Vol. lv. p. 322. A previous 
French Life was reviewed in Vol. xxxil. p. 535.) and xxxix. p. 554. 





We? in course glad of the concurrence of a Constant Reader, (and 
an old Correspondent, if we mistake not the writing, ) but we do not 
mean to recur to the subject in question. 





We do not see for what purpose the supposed Monologue de Bo- 
naparte was sent to us, 





A letter from Mr. Peacock disowns the application to which we 
replied in our last Number, respecting our account of his Philosophy 
of Melancholy. We hope very soon to make our report of that poem: 
but pezhaps Mr. P. carries rather too far his notions of the ‘meanness 
and indelicacy’ -of expressing any sollicitude for ‘ the attention of the 
public or the notice of criticism.’ It is not known to us from what: 
quarter the former letter came to our hands. 





To S. P. R. we must observe that our rule is in the negative, 





cr In our last Appendix, published with the Review for January, 
P. 524. 1. 8. from bott. for £ 15,000 livres,’ read 1500 livres. 
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